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ASSETS UNFROZEN (LAST MINUTE DEPT.): A $1,000 contract from the publishers of 
THE EGG AND I on a book 3 done; a $2,500 deal with the publishers of Frances Parkinson 
Keyes on a book in outline form ... and both on the same hot summer day. 


Summer daze .. . still not too late .. . almost half a year to do what you might have done 
—but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. Glance 
at the checks (we can only show a few recent ones) and get an idea of the easier way. 


These writers and those of mine who crashed THE POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUTNAM, LIPPINCOTT, DOUBLEDAY, COLLIERS, AMERICAN, RED- 
BOOK, MGM, GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, may not have any more talent or eagerness or 
industry than you—but they did know enough to discover their true markets. 


You are probably loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article and book material than you dream of—material 
that only you can use. Aside from your talent that is your most important asset—and most 
of the time it is frozen. 


Stop and review your own frozen assets—let’s see what we can do about taking them out of 
the deep freeze and making them come alive. And when you send me your material, short or 
book length, TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF—AS MY SELLING AUTHORS DID. The infor- 
mation may pay out for you, as it has for so many others during the more than twenty years 
of our successful agenting experience. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to nationa! 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Bring Back the Pulps 
Sir: 

It used to be that you could walk into any 
drug store and find scores of bright colored 
all-fiction magazines devoted to love, adventure 
and the west. 

It wasn’t literature and it wasn’t always well 
written but it was always entertainment. As a 
writer who has just sold his twentieth story, and 
these largely in the science fiction field, it worries 
me to see my potential market collapsing just 
as I am getting started. I wonder what is causing 
this disaster in the writing profession. 

The 100,000 stands that once held all-fiction 
magazines and a possible living for writers are 
now filled to overflowing with “fact” and “con- 
fidential human interest” offering a bonanza to 
the hack and the not overly scrupulous journal- 
ist. There must be hundreds of them. The male 
magazines, the girlie photos magazines and most 
nauseating of all, the type that the editor of one 
of them called the “Big Lie’ magazines, These 
feature the so very, very secret peeps into the 
private lives of public figures. 

Now this may be what the reader or the looker 
wants in most cases, but my God! How long can 
it go on! How long can the male mags keep giv- 
ing them monstrously stupid accounts of “How 
We Cleaned up Sin in Padunk Junction,” ‘The 
Strange Sex Customs of Manhattan Islanders” or 
“I Saw My Dead Step-Mother Walk.” How long 
will the readers be happy with this mixture of 
nonsense, superstition, incompetent medical ad- 
vice and sex titillation hidden under the guise of 
how many cat houses line which street in which 
boring little midwestern town. 

When the “girlie,” and “big lie,” mags are 
gone and the stands are left filled with nothing 
but endless repetitions of “How To’s” and a few 
insipid slicks, won’t it be time for the return of 
the fiction magazines? The all fiction magazine 
in every category from Love to Science Fiction. 
And wouldn’t it be the time right now for a 
group of forward-looking, daring and well-heeled 
publishers to approach the best available distrib- 
utors and speak thusly: 

For twenty or thirty years both you and our- 
selves have made money off the pulps. Then 
along came a war and a couple of other things 
and you started hiding our Love, Stf, Detective © 
Westerns behind those shiny copies of Sex and 
Death Photos. We have joined together to re- 
quest that you stop this practice. We ask that 
you supply special racks for the magazines of our 
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Deathless pros 
say 
neatness counts! 


Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Maybe you're too creative to be an expert 
typist; but, to many publishers, visible 
corrections are a sign of insecurity. Give 
yourself the advantage of clean, profes- 
sional-looking MSS. It’s easy with Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond. This is the paper with 
the magic surface that erases without a 
trace. Yes, a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser and there isn’t a smitch of incrimi- 
nating evidence left! 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable’s famous disappearing act; or 
send 10¢ for a generous sample, enough 
for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton. 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 











EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-8—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 


City. 





_State. 














Published by the F. & W. 
at the Post Office, 


Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A 





group, racks which will show the lookers that 
we have just as pretty girls on our covers as the 
girlie mags. In return, Mr, Distributor, each of 
us will put out some fifteen or more attractive, 
well put together, well written fiction magazines 
in the following categories: Sports, Western, Ad- 
venture, Sea, Jungle, Air, Science Fiction and 
Fantasy. All of these will be monthlies or bi- 
monthlies. For the stories in them (and this, 
friends, is the most important part) we will pay 
good rates starting at three cents a word for 
beginners and going considerably higher for our 
old hacks who can really grind it out. Also we 
are each going to publish a weekly that like the 
old Argosy (not its emasculated namesake) will 
contain good, sturdy fiction of all types instead 
of the perfumed slush, the slicks separate their 
advertisements with. These weeklies will drive 
the Post and Collier’s into bankruptcy and you 
too, Mr. Distributor, unless you go along with us 
and give our magazines the full display they 
deserve. 

Well, there it is. The only way I can think 
of to take the magazines away from the journal- 
ists and give them back to the writers. 


G. H. Smitx 
4231 W, 104th St. 
Inglewood 2, Calif. 


¢ The world has moved on and we as creators 
move with it, or die with the bloom of 1910 
on our cheeks. 

The distributors didn’t kill the pulps. Some- 
thing more fatal did the job. It was time it- 
self. Many of the pulps were edited by un- 
imaginative editors who have not had a new 
idea since Tom Swift discovered the fouled 
magneto in his motor boat. 

There is nothing wrong with all-fiction that 
editorial imagination won’t cure. It can’t 
come from a writer save by accident. A writer 
does three or four pages in a magazine. It is 
the editor who, by his selection and the power 
of his personality, determines what the over- 
all editoriay policy will be. 

When the kind of mind that created Seven- 
teen, The New Yorker, Life, Confidential (the 
latter although fluently in bad taste, is a 
highly competent execution of an original 
idea) gets on to all-fiction magazines, they 
will be re-born.—Ed. 


The Literal Imagination 
Sir: 


In Jeanne Perkins Harman’s fine article 
“Watch out for these...” (July issue) it is 
stated that “porpoises are born hams.” Would 


not our country’s economy benefit greatly if they 
were slaughtered in early infancy? 
Harry Haas 


45 W. 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


















































Market for Realists 
Sir; 

The 26-year-old National Hardwood Magazine 
wants articles which concern woodworking facto- 
ries which use hardwood. Right now we need 
these: 

1. “‘My favorite sales story,” told in first per- 
son by an executive of a woodworking plant. 

2. Plant stories showing how woodworking fac- 
tories have cut costs, boosted production or have 
otherwise improved operations. 

3. Articles on wage incentive and safety plans. 

We will help writers who are past the dreamy- 
eye stage to find these stories by suggesting 
sources. If we can help the others, we'll do that, 
too. 

Payment is by arrangement with the author 
but in the case of No. 2 and No. 3 above we 
want stories that are worth at least $25. How- 
ever, we will not reject a story simply because 
it is short nor is length a guarantee of accept- 
ance. Enough photos to illustrate the idea are a 
must and if possible we will work personally with 
any writer who has a good idea for an article. 
For further information, address: 


> 


Cuas. ALLONBY, Associate Editor 
National Hardwood Magazine 
2065 Union Avenue 

Memphis, Tenn. 


A New Sail 
Sir: 

Please add my vote of appreciation to William 
L. Rivers for his informative article “Theories on 
Queries.” Undoubtedly Writer’s Dicest mail 
desks will attest to the flood of letters for their 
part in providing another reference to the Writ- 
er’s library. With such assistance from Rivers 
there should be many writers who can now sail 
on and to more success. 


Steve ALLEN, YN1 USN 
CINCPACFLT, Box No. 7 
c/o Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Good, While There’s Ammunition 


Sir: 

Here’s another place to squat; namely, the 
Queen Charlotte Islands off the northern coast 
of British Columbia. 

Deer abound here. There are geese, duck, 
pheasant, trout, steelhead, salmon, cod, oysters, 
crabs, clams, edible seaweed, roots and plants, 
muskrat and seagulls’ eggs. 

Wild cattle are encountered in the northeast 
part of Moresby Island. 

Property taxes are negligible. Away from the 
settlements there are no light, telephone, water 
or fuel bills. You can make you own wine from 
wild berry juice. 

OF course, it is not all Utopian. 
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DO YOU EARN LESS 
THAN $5,000 A YEAR 
AS A WRITER? 


You can do something about it. Some authors may 
be born but most authors are made. You can learn writ- 
ing just as you can learn plumbing, or typing, or farming, 
or law, or medicine, or fashion designing, or cooking. 
There's no mystery. Your next door neighbor, unknown 
to you, may be depositing publishers’ checks regularly. 
If she is the chances are 100 to 1 that it is because she 


learned her trade. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collabo- 
ration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as success- 
ful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people to 
WRITE and SELL, and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—and prepared by 
the author of that book. 

The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a 
nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 








Famous Authors And 
Editors to Help Your 
Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors 
includes: | 





HENRY KANE 


For 3 three years writer of 
Martin Kane, Private Eye 
TV series; author of 1 

books, creator of book and 
radio character Peter Cham- 
bers; author of motion pic- 
tures — (latest, New York 
Confidential.) Author of 
stories in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Cosmopolitan and 
Esquire (Esquire devoted a 
feature article to him. 





STANLEY ELLIN 


Winner of First Prize in the 
latest Ellery Queen contest 
and seven major prizes in 
revious contests. Author of 
og The Dreadful Sum- 
mit, The Key to Nicholas 
Street. Author of material in 
Cosmopolitan and McCall’s, 
writer of motion picture, 
The Big Night. Featured on 
three major television pro- 


nd other éditors and writ- 
ers. 














YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the work.) 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples: NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
FIGURES. 


sreennmnneeree CFU THIS COUPON TODAY" 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ry 
2 East 45th Street AS < 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


SeCeCC eee SOCe CeCe ereeeeeereee ere Cree reer reer eee ree re, 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 










































unique op portunity 


FOR BARES 
WRITERS ONLY! 


SK ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
fifty books, countless short stories and 
special articles; currently editor of Wins- 
ton’s Land of the Free series, and Scrib- 
ner’s Strength of the Union series, will 
give expert analysis and constructive ad- 
vice on both juvenile and adult scripts of 
any length. Experience as an editor has 
shown the urgent need for a service to 
help writers of potentially salable scripts 
—scripts which a busy publisher often 
regretfully rejects for lack of time and 


staff to develop to the required standard. 


Since all work is handled personally 
in the Connecticut studio it is necessary 
to limit this service to writers determined 


to succeed in their chosen field. 


One dollar per thousand words; five 
dollars min. No connection with any 


literary agency. 


ERICK BERRY 


SHARON, CONN. 


*Viking Press, Oxford Press, Mac- 
millan, Harcourt Brace, Lothrop, 
Scribners, Winston, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, Dodd Meade, Harpers, Co-au- 
thor (with Herbert Best) of Writing 
for Children, Viking. 








The climate is dampish, average annual pre- 
cipitation being 50.59 inches at Sandspit; aver- 
age monthly mean temperature 56° high, and 
thirty-two degrees low, (F.). Yearly average of 
frost free days 203. Winter winds blow hard. 

The chores necessary for a carefree existence 
will irk the city dweller as much as they irk the 
seasoned Utopian. Water must be fetched from 
the creek; logs—the beaches are littered with 
them—must be sawn into rounds, then split into 
quarters with sledge hammer and steel wedge 
and stacked. Naptha for the lamp must be 
packed from the nearest settlement, and the 
curing, canning, salting of fish and game under- 
taken. But I know of no place on this coast, 
and I know it well, where game and fish can 
be taken with less effort or where the larder can 
be better stocked if one wishes to live off the 
land. 

Periodically you will head for the bright lights 
to replenish staples; to wit, Queen Charlotte 
City, capitol of the islands, with a population 
of 246, and where all the houses have individual 
wells and some have electricity, and where there 
is a small hotel, a store, a post office and radio 
telephonic connection with the general telephone 
and telegraph systems. Once a fortnight there is 
a gathering at the wharf to enjoy the excitement 
and festivities of steamer-day. At near-by Skide- 
gate there is a hospital with eleven beds and 
three bassinets, and, across the bay at Sandspit, 
an airstrip with daily service to Vancouver, 
weather permitting. 

While there’s ammunition one will not starve, 
but under the parlous circumstances envisaged 
the best solution is to spit in the eye of Fate and 
take a temporary job. Such can be obtained in 
the local logging camps. Without experience one 
would undoubtedly be hired in the least desirable 
capacity; viz, chokerman—he who dashes madly 
against time to take a flying tackel at a felled 
giant of the forest, to burrow under and hook a 
wire around it, then race for safety as an unseen 
engine hauls it, bucking and thrashing, away. 

The life has an allure. One becomes accus- 
tomed to its freedom. It is a disease but one that 
Walt Whitman would have loved. 


Barry CALVERT, 
2513 James Avenue, 
North Vancouver, B. C. 


Proposal ? 
Sir: 
Just bought the best 60c worth of my life. 
This time I’m not putting it off. 
Congratulations to you for publishing such a 
fine inspiring, makes-sense article in the ’55 Year- 
book by Sue Kaufman—“Born to Communicate.” 
Swell. 
Cook too? 
Hat Borpen, 
RFD; I, 
Ossippe, N. H. 
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Rejection Lesson 
Sir: 

Nobody likes a rejection slip but a rejection 
check sheet, such as the one you sent along with 
the manuscripts that didn’t make the winner’s 
circle in the 1955 Short Short Story Contest, in 
the hands of every editor dealing with the free 
lancer, particularly out of the slush pile, would 
give the writer an effortless lift to know why his 
or her story was rejected. 

We all know the editors don’t have time to 
“explain in detail” why a story is rejected; but 
how much more time would it take to check off 
the 1eason or reasons the story is faulty, attach 
the report sheet to the manuscript, in place of 
one of those cold, meaningless, horrid little rejec- 
tion slips, and shoot the work back to the writer? 
The writer would then know just where he or she 
and the story stands if a sale is expected, with- 
out beating out his brains trying to determine 
if the fault, large or small, is in the plot, style or 
characterization. 

G. Hatsey Houmes, Jr., 
231 Ardmore Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N, J. 


May I Have Your Cloak, Please? 
Sir: 

Rod Serling, in his W. D. article “TV’s Sacred 
Cows” in the July issue, put emphasis on medical 
doctors and gave the case of Dr. Sam as an illus- 
tration of a murder case which TV will shun as 
if it were the plague. 

My reading has led me to believe that Dr. Sam 
is an osteopath. When did his profession kiss and 
make up with the MDs? 

That TV and the big circulation magazines 
permit medicos to hide behind their cloaks and 
play tricks on the people is an indication that 
they are not following the thinking of the people. 
If you doubt this, stop almost any person (not an 
MD or a nurse) and ask his opinion of the medi- 
cal profession. You might be surprised, unless the 
person you were to stop happened to be a drug 
salesman who calls on doctors. 

The medical doctor has reached the depths of 
the low because of the public health services and 
these organizations who depend on fear to force 
contributions for so-called research. 

Public health has gone out to force all persons 
to kow-tow to the medical profession, and it has 
the law on its side because a layman cannot con- 
tradict a doctor. We have a law in Alabama 
which compels all persons 14 to 50 to submit to 
blood tests en masse. 

Thirty-eight states (why not all?) compel 
blood tests for marriage. There is no accurate 
blood test, and many persons suffer because of 
mistakes in these tests. 

Joun B. ATKINS 

P.O. Box 3861 

2300 28th Street, Fairview 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 





Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail.""—Cloyce Carter, 4140 
Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writing in them 
S simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called “‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local, church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, ne Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
New York.) 





on aper Institute of America 
ark Avenuc, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Edie CET ERASE TARO Rae ees Se PRRTERE 
Miss 

PE BSN Wivisinicpedinsscaeuseabien 


ae . Zone ... State.. 


Oo Check here if Veteran 7-M-595 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$! per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 

Revision, editing, ghostwriting 

Prompt Service 


Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
7 weeks. Tuition includes private story, article, 
novel, play, or poets instruction; rom, meals (18th 
yr.). Reference WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 6 
textbooks, 1500 Poet oF I'll also adhsy you sell by 
mail aoaching. $1 M. words. he per month. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Evanston, Illinois 











49 Salem Lane 


CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES $ 
$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" $ 

drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 s 











WRITING RECORDS FOULED UP? 


Keep up-to-the-minute records of manuscripts, mar- 
kets, market analysis and pertinent notes in the 
new WRITER’S P’ ONAL RECORD 
Complete in a Loose Leaf Binder............. 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order to: 
JAMES H. BEATTY 
660 Nightingale Dr. Miami Springs, Florida 




















Major in Laughs 


A Humor Seminar for both professional com- 
edy writers and comedians will be held by the 
Comedy Workshop on Monday nights, beginning 
September 12, at the Malin Studios, 225 W. 46th 
St., NYC. 

The regular Fall sessions of the Comedy Work- 
shop—designed to discover and develop new 
talents in the seven laffing arts—will be held 
every Wednesday night, 8 to 11 p.m., starting 
September 7. 

The Humor Seminars—the comedy version of 
the Actors’ Studio—will be dedicated to exer- 
cises, analysis and development of material 
through the co-operation of writers and comics. 
Graduates of the Comedy Workshop—in addi- 
tion to other individuals—are invited to attend. 
Only professionals will be accepted. 

Information and details by writing George Q. 
Lewis, PO Box 835, Grand Central Station, 
New York City 17. 


. And He’s Still Serving Time 
Str: 

Tell Jess Blair (Forum, June) it comes a little 
easier after 15 years! 

In June I wrote a 5,500-word fact-crime yarn 
in two hard days. Had to. Deadlines! Tough— 
but $250 for two days’ work wasn’t bad! 

Unusual? Nope! Did it earlier in the year, too, 
and once I unbelted 6,000 words in 18 hours for 
like pay. 

*Course, that’s after 125 sales that began in 
1937. A guy learns a little. 

Sure it’s blood-sweat, especially on top of a 
demanding, full-time newspaper job—but $125 
a day ain’t hay. Too bad we can’t do it every 
day. 

Even so, I agree with Jess that writers are 
generally grossly underpaid. Too damned many 
amateurs! Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Lots do—so prices stay down. 

But stay with it, Jess. Our day is coming. 

Au Spiers 


134 N. Ashland Ave. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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SOLD! 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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Give a Helping Hand 
Sir: 

Of course, we all realize that in the competi- 
tive world of today, too many people are step- 
ping on the other fellow’s face to reach the top 
of the ladder. But this is especially tragic in the 
field of writing, as the serious, aspiring writer 
relies so much on a kind word from the profes- 
sional he knows—his particular idol—his Hem- 
ingway. 

A writer may feel that he would be wasting 
too much time in helping a tyro with his prob- 
lems, or in looking over his scripts, or in inviting 
him to his home to talk shop. But, in my opinion, 
this would give the writer a personal satisfaction, 
an inner glow, a deep sense of human relation- 
ship which, instead of being a hindrance to him, 
would improve his writing prowess greatly. 

In Abraham Lincoln’s immortal words: “A 
House Divided Against Itself Cannot Stand.” 

May RossErR 
421 Tyler St. 
Gary, Indiana 


More Honest Than a Woman 
Sir: 

References to Christian Herald in the June 
issue contain a couple of inaccuracies, one of 
which gives us too little credit and the other 
too much. The article states, “Due to the de- 
velopment in recent years of Christian family 
magazines like . . . Christian Herald ... ” 
We appreciate the implied compliment of youth- 
fulness but Christian Herald is actually 77 years 
old and has been almost from the beginning a 
family publication. 

The article also states that “A Man Called 
Peter” was first published in Christian Herald. 
Would it had been so! We did publish an article 
titled “The Wife of a Man Called Peter,” a 
piece about Mrs. Catherine Marshall. 

We have already noted an upswing in sub- 
Missions, apparently as a result of the article, 
and we share your hope that we will get some 
good material as a result. 

KENNETH L. WiLson 
Christian Herald 

27 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Right at the Wrong Time 
Sir: 

What’s a writer to do? For months now I’ve 
been getting back rejection slips marked “Does 
not fit our editorial needs.” So I studied harder 
and now slant my material for one special maga- 
zine and they come back marked “Good, but we 
afe overstocked.” 

What follows? 

CAROLYNE BRACKETT, 
6842 Harvala Street, 
San Diego 15, Calif. 
* Try them again three months from now. Ed. 





UZZELL 


SEEKS 
serious writers only 


We have moved from our full page to this 
space since we find it no longer necessary to 
billboard our services to secure enough worth 
while clients. All our work is handled person- 
ally by us. Now we invite only those of you 
who are serious in your writing, who can 
recognize competence and are ready to work. 
Our books in the libraries, Who’s Who, almost 
any agent, editor or publisher or successful 
writer, our many friends, will tell you who 
and what we are if you don’t know. The best 
beginning is with a troublesome story or ar- 
ticle (fee $5) or a letter requesting our free 
informative 6,009-word pamphlet, “Literary 
Services,” and explaining your need. 


Stillwater THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Oklahoma 











Announcing the 1955 


HARPER 


$10,000 
Prize Novel Contest 


Any unpublished novel in the English 
language is eligible. No entry form is 
needed. But each manuscript must be ac- 
companied by a letter stating that it is 
submitted for the Contest and has never 
been published in book form. To be eligi- 
ble, manuscripts must be received in the 
ane onan offices before the end of the 
usiness day, June 1, 1956. 


The Judges: 


HAMILTON BASSO, novelist, author of 
The View from Pompey’s Head, 
The Green Room, etc. 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT 
daily book critic of the New York Times 


JESSAMYN WEST, novelist, author of 
Gress Delahanty, The Witchdiggers, 
The Friendly Persuasion, etc. 


Send manuscripts or write to: 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest 
49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Salestalk and Features 
Sir: 

Your readers may be interested in the fact that 
the Retail Review now covers all storekeeping 
interests, and we are interested in features of all 
kinds slanted to assist the retailer in the sales 
field. 

Mss. should be no longer than 2,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance and is according to the 
editor’s valuation. 

Address: Box E256, G. P. O., Perth, Western 
Australia. 

We are also now interested in a venture syndi- 
cating material to country newspapers, and will 
welcome features, fiction and ideas, particularly 
the latter. 

Address: Herbert A. Wells, Bible House, St. 
George’s Terrace, Perth, Western Australia. 

W. Zeeckam, Managing Editor 
Retail Review 

St. George’s Terrace 

Perth, Western Australia 


Library At Loss 
Sir: 

William River’s article, “Theories on Queries” 
was of much interest. But I don’t know anything 
about the Society of Magazine Writers or their 
code of ethics. I tried to check it at the New 
York Public Library with no success. Then I 
tried our own library and they are always won- 
derful about getting everything they can for me 
but they didn’t know how to get this. 


Deru AREHART 
672 Millsboro Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 


e The address of The Society of Magazine 
Writers is 37 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Contact Robert Deindorfer for a copy 
of the code.—Ed. 


Too Good is Bad 
Sir: 

W.D. smells so wonderfully salt and peppery 
with fresh ink, makes me want to get up and 
give out. But I resist the impulse and finish read- 
ing the whole thing. 

Last issue (June, 1955) was no exception. Salt 
and pepper. Inspiration. Then I read Herbert 
Gold’s “Haiti” piece and my inferiority complex 
raised it’s ample head and said, “So you think 
you can beat that?” 

I’m gonna shoot myself first thing in the 
morning! 

PAULINE PRESLEY 
Barry, Illinois 








GOOD NEWS! 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
can bring you good news as early as with Lesson No. III. 
Mrs. Nita Daniel writes: “‘I took your chart for Lesson 
No. III and re-worked two old stories. Both acceptances 
came within a week. Credit is due you for both these sales, 
Thank you, Miss Bloom, for these two booster-uppers. 


THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 


Both of these stories were oldies which had previously been 
rejected because they had serious structural flaws. Before 
taking the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. 
Daniel knew only that the stories were not salable. She 
didn’t know why. After studying Lesson No. III, she knew 
not only why, but what to do about it. She did it and both 
stories sold immediately. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have not sold? 
Do you know what to do to make them salable? 

About Pauline Bloom: Author of hundreds of published 
stories and articles, many of them in the top slicks, she 
has taught fiction writing at Town Hall, Rutgers Univ., 
and Brooklyn College. Her system has been tested and 
proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE. Have you a story which should 
sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what's wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped envelope should 
accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
ke to know more. Without obligation please 
step-by-step help 

















“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
TRAINING Humor and Gag 


Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Established 1923 


WRITERS 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOO 


KS IN ONE including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages...... $3.95 
OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks 
for sales in various fields are shown above. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 
a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy fo discuss handling your output on straight 
commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other 
foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars 
for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 
words; information on TV, radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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In The Forum, one of our subscribers complains that there isn’t 
A cross enough camaraderie in the writing profession, that the successful pro- 

fessional doesn’t take the time and trouble to help the tyro. If she 
the desk were right, Mrs. Rosser would have a just complaint. However, it 

seems that today, more than ever, the established writer does help to 
develop creative talent in the younger writers. The place where he 
usually does this is in the Universities. Where once a writer might 
have invited a select group of admirers to his drawing room or attic, 
today he can help a much larger group in the class room, and the tyro 
of 40 is just as acceptable there as the tyro of 18. Take writers like 
Wallace Stegner, at Stanford, Walter S. Campbell at Tulsa and Walter 
Havighurst at Oxford, Ohio, to mention only three. These men give 
generously of themselves, and not only for financial rewards. Think of 
the professionals who write for the trade magazines. Most of these 
writers could get much better pay for the time spent. In our experi- 
ence we have always found writers very willing to share their knowl- 
edge. 


Sy SOT 


The paperback boom, especially in reprints, is still booming, and new 
publishers are getting in the act every month. Now there is also a 
Paper Editions Book Club, at 2233 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The list concentrates on the best in paper editions, and offers 
bonus books with purchases above $2. Coming next month: Paper- 
back market list. 


Did you know that the ubiquitous Davy Crockett was also a fellow 
author? Citadel Press has just published “Davy Crockett’s Own 
Story” wherein Davy tells about many of his travels and adventures. 
Davy didn’t care for critics (like some other authors we know). Here’s 
what he says about them: “They are a sort of vermin, though that I 
shan’t even so much as stop to brush off. If they want to work on 
my book, just let them go ahead . . .” An outspoken fellow, that Davy. 





The world’s current dean of letters, Thomas Mann, celebrated his 
80th birthday on June 6. Usually writers can’t compete with movie 
nd stars when it comes to publicity and headlines, but the press and radio- 
o TV front went all out on this occasion. Interviews with Dr. Mann 
ve were reprinted in newspapers all over the country, and CBS-TV 

filmed a special interview on June 12. Here are some words to writers 





Id from Dr. Mann in his interview with Frederic Morton of the New 
“ i York Times: “Today political agitation and popular entertainment 
f impinge on the young writer from all sides. It is too tempting to tune 
ur in and to write for these facile media. All such distractions prevent 
a the artist from facing himself and the humanity in him.” Thomas 
0 Mann’s new novel, “Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man,” 
Bs will be published by Knopf on September 19. 
Ss. 


A news item about the fabulous Zsa Zsa caught our eye. Zsa Zsa 
gave the dream party of the year—invited the ten most eligible bache- 
lors in Hollywood. Which made us think—“Couldn’t we give our 
kind of dream party? Invite our ten favorite writers?” Let’s just 
make it five, Whom would you invite and why ?—M.B. 
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When writers collaborate, who does what? 
is a question we often hear. Spain Sire 
take turns with the help of a baseball bat. 


The MASTER- 





SLAVE 





Routine 


By Spain Sire 


T’s GOING TO be a tough one to tell you 

how we collaborate on our writing. To 
be able to explain and analyze this is to be 
able to explain and analyze how husbands 
and wives can be happy together, and this 
is ridiculous, since everyone knows that 
husbands and wives have been hating each 
other since even before Thurber came along 
with “The War Between men and Women.” 
(Please note that “Women” is the capitalized 
word in the foregoing sentence. ) 

We are a husband and wife writing team, 
and we hate each other’s guts, and the only 
possible reason that we put up with each 
other is because a terrible thing happened 
when both of us were only sixteen years 
old. One of us got to staring glazedly at the 
12 
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other’s legs—and whammo! we'd had it. 
Sex, love, hay fever, spring fever, scarlet 
fever, whatever you want to call it—it 
happened. And as if this weren’t enough, 
we both wanted to be writers! 

Well, we got married a few years later, 
after everyone had decided that our emo- 
tions were deep enough and well-rounded 
enough and pear shaped enough for us to 
be in love legally—that is with a marriage 
license and all like that. We began the big 
collaboration, marriage, and out of that 
came the secondary collaboration—writing. 


We Searched For The Spark 


In our first year of marriage we wrote our 
first story and sold it to Redbook. We 














i, etter 





thought we were collaborating at the time, 
but now we know we weren’t. We didn’t 


strength of the insight. So we ventured 
into this psychological realm hand in hand 








get another sale till years later, and then and with knocking knees. We would begin 
that was to American—and then again that a discussion about each other at eight 
was a fiasco because it was years after that o'clock in the evening and end up, still 
‘ till we got our next important sale and _ going strong, at eight o’clock the next morn- 
began to sell consistently enough to make ing. Now you may think that this is a long 
a good full-time living from the national way from an article on writing stories, but 
magazines. we regard this activity as the main bulk 
Now right here and now in this article of our work, as collaborating writers—just 
is where the beginning writer, yet to make about nine years of it to date. 
i a sale, should get interested. What hap- 
pened to the creative process during the Enough Hours For A Ph.D 
long years in between sales? Who put the The time spent on actual writing can be 
poison in the creative soup, and why? summed up in a few hundred hours, where- 
BHEREHES Se SERRA RRR Sees Oe RRR SREP ee Se REE 
Vital statistics on Spain Sire: Real names, Glen and Jane Sire. (The penname is a 
combination of our two names before we started collaborating, in marriage, that 
is.) Met in high school in Glendale, California, got married in 1946, and have been 
writing ever since. Sales have included American, Collier's, Ladies Home Journal, 
Redbook, This Week, Today’s Woman, and Woman’s Home Companion. During 
this period have also acquired five children, Laura, Joe, Sukie, Amanda, Phoebe, 
also Fritz, a German Shepherd, and Amelia and Charley, a couple of affectionate 
parakeets, who threaten to surpass us overwhelmingly in the matter of offspring. 
All ten of us live in Anaheim, California, where our favorite recreation involves 
spending as much time as possible at the beach, and the rest of the time in the 
fascinating battle to which the article is devoted—how to keep somebody at the 
typewriter long enough, and hard enough, to provide oatmeal, Friskies, bird seed, 
etc., etc., for our little brood. We have no regular daily schedule, but are helped 
in this matter by a sort of disciplinary insomnia—whenever we let a day slip by 
without writing, we can't go to sleep at night until we do. We are also approach- 
ing the economic problem from another angle—Laura and Joe are producing 
stories with a frightening efficiency, and we figure the others ought to start soon. 
BREE DRRREASRR MARR ERRERRRES Lee | SRE PRE RRERRRE Le Reee 
; We used to sit in our living room staring as the time we spent working at finding out 
It. at the old, faded check vouchers from Red- about each other runs to over twenty-five 
let book and American and think and think thousand hours. Figure that on the basis 
—it about this. Finally, in desperation, search- of college units and you'll see that we 
gh, ' ing for the missing creative spark, we waded should have had our Doctor degrees on 
into Freud, Jung, Adler, and a great many “The Difference Between men and Women” 
ot; others who were authorities on the subject several thousand hours ago. 
o- i of human behavior. It seemed the logical Now the interesting thing about all this 
ed thing to do since we wanted to control our moiling around in each other’s souls is that 
to behavior long enough and run it well we discovered that basically we were against 
ge enough to come up with a story that would each other. The irony is that we collabo- 
1g sell. rated with each other to find this out. 
at It also seemed logical from the stand- Neither of us could whole-heartedly be for 
&: point that all fiction is human behavior in the other’s success, or as Freud might put 
action—human behavior with a problem it we couldn’t be whole-mindedly for each 
that either gets solved through psychological other’s success. In our conscious minds we 
ur insight or ends in a tragedy, without the felt we were collaborating—in our uncon- 
Je 
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scious minds we were, in a million fatal, 
subtle little ways, slippings knives into the 
gizzards of each other’s stories. A sigh, a 
tilt of head, a tone of voice, a constrained 
enthusiasm over a story and if the writer 
of that story really loves you more than a 
writing career, the words of that story will 
fade out and turn a dull dead brown, a 
character will get too mean, an ending will 
go phoney and forced. 

The enthusiasm of the creator dies out 
and the story is dead, left on a shelf, still- 
born. Sounds subtle, doesn’t it? Well, writ- 
ing a story for those hawk-eyed editors is 
subtle business and if it weren’t, everybody 
and his uncle would be writing and selling. 

When we first started writing we always 
wondered why one always heard of writers 
isolating themselves in order to work. 

Now we know, or at least we think we 
know. A writer has to protect his mood, 
because his mood is the story and if his 
mood is off, his story is off. A writer must 
concentrate on his story and believe in it 
until it becomes an experience more real in 
his mind than life itself. 

One negative notion about the worth- 
whileness of the story that creeps into the 
writer’s head instantly smothers the breath 
and the pulse of the spark of life that the 
writer has been trying to kindle. So he pro- 
tects himself, even sometimes physically 
cutting himself off from the outer world 
as Proust did. As the writer gets tougher, 
he learns to shield himself from polite per- 
functory praise and well meant destructive 
criticism and all those good-natured jokers 
who are always asking him if he’s sold an- 
other story today—as if a story were some- 
thing you whipped out like a raisin pie. 


With the Help of a Hammer 


A story, at least the ones we write, is to 
us a more profound and upsetting expe- 
rience than most of the things that actually 
happen to us in real life. It is likely that 
that is what Hemingway meant when he 
said that “it takes guts to write.” One thing 
has always been true with us: when the 
story doesn’t shake us up—the editors never 
buy it. 

Writing a good story seems to be a pro- 
cess of hitting oneself on the head with a 
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hammer in order to feel the pain so that the 
emotional reaction to the pain can be 
graphically outlined for the reader. To take 
this kind of punishment, a writer must feel 
that he is doing something worthwhile and 
that is why he must keep a wall between 
himself and all those well-meaning people 
who think he’s just shuffling a lot of vowel 
sounds around on paper when actually he’s 
merely rearranging his soul. 

Well, this is all very fine and dandy ex- 
cept for one little thing. A writer sometimes 
builds the wall so high and so well that 
he shuts everyone away from himself. There 
the writer sits sealed in the vacuum tube 
of protected creativity—all alone and lonely 
—singing his own praises in order to keep 
himself going and to drown out the dissent- 
ing voices that would demoralize him and 
stop his writing. This becomes even more 
tragic if the writer is in love and married. 
Success, we concluded one sad September 
evening, comes with loneliness. We were 
too close. We were stopping each other 
from writing. We went back and reviewed 
how we had written the successful Redbook 
story. It was obvious that only one of us 
had done it, and that the sale had depressed 
the other. It was the same thing with the 
sale to American. Both stories had been 
written despite the forced enthusiastic looks 
and exlamations of the other, whose pen 
was dragging. 


One Of Us Yawned 


“Look,” one of us was heard to say to 
the other on a fateful night, “somehow I 
just seem to get this feeling that it makes 
you unhappy when I get all wound up in an 
idea.” 

“Why, I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” the other snapped back. 

“Well, one thing is for sure. I’m not 
going to do any writing unless you want it.” 

“Of course I want you to write....” 
(Yawn) “Now if you don’t mind, I’m 
going to bed.” 

“To bed!!!” This is a loud scream. “Just 
when I’ve about got this old babe in this 
piece to blow her brains out—and you 
want to go to bed! Wowie! That’s good. 
Wowie! Give me a ring when you’re back 
in town—” 
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This is a rough idea of what would hap- 
pen time and again. Of course we would 
both go to bed—since neither one of us 
likes to be alone. 

So the dead years in between sales rolled 
by, and stories got half-started or half- 
heartedly written. Neither one of us wanted 
to go away to the singing and the gold of 
success—alone. Neither wanted to be a 
slob and get left in the slough. Better to 
be slobs together and in love with each 
other than to be famous alone and in love 
with oneself. Of course, it wasn’t all as 
clear in our minds as it is put down here 
or we would have solved our problem much 
sooner. 

Life has a strange way of forcing de- 
cisions however. We had to eat. In our 
blind attempt to live on love alone we were 
producing children at a frightening clip. 
Five good reasons why success was going out 
of the luxury class into the realm of scream- 
ing necessity. 

We had a huddle and concluded that 
there were two ways of making it. We 
could either go it alone, with a pleasant, 
friendly attitude toward each other, and 
maintaining enough detachment so as not 
to be negatively influenced by the other—or 
we could go whole-hog and let ourselves 
be totally owned by the other. 


Enter—Only One Genius 


The latter of these two possibilities 
seemed the craziest. We exchanged owner- 
ship of ourselves. We were desperate. We’ve 
been working on this arrangement for some 
time now, and have arrived at a kind-of 
tentative, semi-satisfactory working arrange- 
ment which, nevertheless, we use, since 
there’s a more than tentative need to eat. 

Around our home we call it the “Master- 
Slave Routine,” or, “Who Gets To Be The 
Big Cheese.” We decided to take turns 
when we learned, through bitter misunder- 
standing, that there is room in one marriage 
for only one genius at a time. 

The one who is at the typewriter is 
brought cups of coffee, given rub-downs, 
offered tidbits to eat, has his or her boots 
licked, and is indulged every whim and 
vagary (and believe me, it gets mighty silly 
sometimes). The slave (that’s the one who’s 
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not being the big cheese at the time) hovers 
outside the door moving his or her lips in 
silent prayer eager to grovel, kill, or go blind 
for the genius at the typewriter. 

The slave’s services are also used for 
criticism, but, unlike the usual critic who 
just criticizes and smirks, the slave must 
solve his own criticism of the genius by re- 
writing what he has criticized and then 
having it grudgingly and ungratefully ac- 
cepted by the genius if it is truly magni- 
ficent. 

Also the slave writes the portions of the 
genius’s story that deal with his—or her— 
own sex—for example: a male slave would 
write all of the masculine perspective in a 
story, and vice versa. The slave also whines 
bitterly if he or she feels that his or her 
gender is being misunderstood or wrongly 
interpreted in the big cheese’s story. 

This all sounds very rough on the slave, 
but here’s the pay-off: if the story comes off, 
if it sells, then the slave does a total shift. 
He or she becomes arrogant and braggart 
and intolerably smug because both the mas- 
ter and the slave know that a successful 
story is made by the slave, not the master. 
The positions then reverse and the new 
slave finds himself or herself with a terrify- 
ing challenge—to make the one he or she 
loves better than himself or herself as the 
case may be—and it certainly must be if 
either is to eat. 
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The point of this ridiculous routine is 
really very simple. No one is going to write 
something really good unless he believes he 
has something important to say. He can 
either believe it about himself or have some- 
one else believe it about him.. It’s a much 
less lonely process to believe in somebody 
else, and to have that somebody else, in 
turn, believe in you. That’s why it’s fun 
to collaborate—in marriage, in a writing 
partnership, or, as in our case, in both. 
Effectuality without love—love without ef- 
fectuality—either way it seems like a good 
way to run up a bill at the Menninger 
clinic. 

There’s a last additional point about faith 
in one’s work that has just been brought 
up by the current slave who just at this 
moment was groveling outside the door. To 
have somebody absolutely have faith in you 
and to demand your utmost is a rare expe- 
rience—and it is absolutely vital to a writer 
when he faces that blank white page and 
his blank white mind. The tragedy here 
is that writers are often forced to supply 
that faith for themselves and thus have 
nothing left over to give to a husband or 
wife. One thing is for sure—if a writer is 
having a hard time getting himself down to 
the typewriter, we think it’s because he’s not 
getting enough of that faith—either from 
himself or someone else. 

The writers who don’t write, it seems to 
us, are those who can’t work up enough 
faith in themselves, or aren’t getting enough 
faith from a partner, and finally, the vast 
majority who can’t make up their minds 
which of the two methods to use. In the 
beginning we tried the first method and 
although we made sales, it led only to blood- 
shed—and unhappiness. 

Now that we are alternating at the type- 
writer we are turning out ten times as much 
work as we did when we both tried to work 
separately and at the same time. Oh yes, 
one thing we forgot to mention about the 
slave: He or she has this baseball bat, see. 
And whenever the genius at the typewriter 
starts to leave the writing room to while 
away the hours in idle brooding . . . wham- 
mo! the slave turns on the genius who gets 
it right in the head—the baseball bat, that 
is. 
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By Jay W. Hedden 


HE Clry THAT gave the world Ernest 
Hemingway, James T. Farrell, Nelson 
Algren and Carl Sandberg is making a 
comeback in the literary world. After several 
decades of looking to New York for new 
publications, Chiczgo is producing two new 
magazines of its own that are national in 
distribution and appeal, but regional in 
origin. Playboy and Chicago are the names 
of the new magazines, and each in its own 
way, is trying a new approach, using new 
ideas and new writers. 
The story of Playboy is one of the most 
outstanding success yarns in recent years. 


Since its inception in January of 1954, it 
has zoomed from a circulation of 70,000 to 
its present 350,000 and now is definitely a 
top paying market. We asked Ray Russell, 
who has recently been promoted from Asso- 
ciate Editor to Executive Editor, what he 
feels accounts for their success. ““We like to 
think it’s the package,” he said. “Apparently 
we just filled a need no other magazine had 
provided.” Playboy’s publisher, Hugh Hef- 
ner, a tall, dark and handsome, barely 30, 
alert and friendly fellow, said, “You know, 
this is really a labor of love,” implying that, 
while like all good playboys, they appreciate 
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money, they would not compromise their 
ideals for the sake of increased profits. This, 
probably, is another reason for this maga- 
zine’s outstanding success. 

The entire editorial staff of Playboy is 
young, aggressive, full of ideas and in love 
with their magazine. Jack J. Kessie, for- 
merly of Esquire, has recently stepped into 
the job of Associate Editor, but Ray Russell 
still reads all incoming manuscripts. 

Based on the results from a recent reader’s 
poll, the typical Playboy reader is a young 
business or professional man on his way up 
in his field. 72% have a college background, 
a handsome house in the suburbs—and are 
interested in what the editors call “leading 
the good life.” By this they mean enjoying 
a job, good cooking, fine furniture, clothes, 
entertainment, sex and all the other things 
a man may need to be an all-rounder. 

Playboy's slant then, is “to make the good 
life better.” However, in whatever they buy, 
fiction or articles, the editors are not inter- 
ested in the soap box approach: “We are 
an escapist magazine,” says Ray Russell, 
“we are not involved with world issues and 
social problems.” 

Russell says they are very much interested 
in seeing material from writers who have 
the Playboy touch. They diligently read 
every manuscript that comes in the mail 
and have given first printing to several 
young writers and developed others who 
had a small start. 

There is a need for everything; fiction, 
non-fiction, photo-stories, cartoons and gags. 
Rates have just been upped all round. In 
September they will add 8 more pages to the 
book and carry 3 or 4 short stories instead 
of the current two. Therefore, fiction, need 
is especially urgent. 

Length of fiction can vary from 2,500 
to 10,000 words. As to type of story, Russell 
says they buy all types as long as they are 
well-handled, well-plotted stories. The writer 
must keep the Playboy reader in mind— 
remember that he is alert, open-minded and 
wants to be entertained. “We don’t want 
any slice-of-life pieces,” says Ray Russell. 
“We want stories with a beginning, middle 
and end, good characterization and strong 
background.” Some stories they recently 
used include an ironic-ending, gimmick 
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story by John Collier, “In the Cards.” An- 
other, “Successful Love,” by Delmore 
Schwartz, is a sophisticated story about a 
young girl who goes to New York and has 
her first love affair. A good plot story was 
“Naked Lady,” about a man who tries to 
murder his wife by the voodoo method. 

“We have very few taboos,” Mr. Russell 
commented. “The main one is dreary hope- 
lessness.” But he was quick to add that this 
should not be misinterpreted to mean that 
they were against a serious story which had 
impact and suspense. 

Payment for short stories starts at $250 
and goes up to $1,000, depending on length 
and importance of story in the book. The 
lead story is the one which will get $1,000 
and up. Mr. Russell adds that he is espe- 
cially anxious to see some humorous fiction. 

Articles, which range from 1,500 to 5,000 
words, also bring $250 and up. They want 
to see a wide variety of material with the 
basic premise of making the good life better. 
Whatever subject a writer chooses, the 
material should be handled in a sparkling, 
entertaining manner, tongue-in-cheek and 
never heavy-handed. Subjects can range 
from something on the battle of the sexes, 
(a recent one along these lines was “A Vote 
for Polygamy’) to clothes, getting along on 
the job, new types of furniture, off-trail 
travel spots, sports, the arts—anything as 
long as it will interest the young-man-about- 
town and is written from his point of view. 

Profiles on colorful personalities are used 
quite frequently. The personalities, besides 
being men of achievement, should also fit 
the playboy category. Most subjects covered 
so far have been in show business—Dave 
Garroway, Louis Armstrong, Orson Welles 
—but they would be happy to see articles 
on men in other fields if they fit into the 
playboy picture. 

A great need is for more satire and non- 
fiction humor. Satire should spoof existing 
institutions and customs. Some recent satire 
has been on Hollywood Roman epics, Brooks 
Brothers Suits and Mickey Spillane. Humor 
in the Shulman, Price, Perelman traditions 
is wanted for Playboy. 

Ray Russell says, “Since style is of primary 
importance, we prefer to see the whole 
article from new writers.” 
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Gag ideas are bought at $15, and the 
need is big. These should be sophisticated 
man-woman situations up to New Yorker 
standards, but with the constant factor of 
sex. Full-page color cartoons bring $100, 
full-page black and white $75 and small 
line drawings $30. On cartoons, only pro- 
fessionals, please. 

Ray Russell took us up to Hugh Hefner’s 
office. Hefner was sitting behind stacks of 
pix; he buys all photos and photo stories 
and still does a considerable amount of edit- 
ing besides all the other publisher’s chores. 

Every issue features a double-spread, 
color-photo cheesecake—the “Playmate” of 
the month. Hefner will buy these from free 
lancers if he can get topnotch material. Will 
pay $500 for 4x5 color transparencies. Pho- 
tographers should remember that these get 
blown up to 17x11. 

One or two photo stories are used per 
issue. One, at least, is usually a girl-story, 
but Hefner emphasized that they are not 
interested in pure cheesecake. There must 
be some editorial content, although sex 
would be the prime element—girl might be 
a model, dancer or other kind of entertainer. 
A recent photo-story featured Voluptua, the 
television cheesecake gal who was banned 
from TV because she was too sexy. Picture 
stories on other subjects are also bought— 
might be on spectator sports, some inter- 
esting art event like a recent one on “Society 
of Illustrator’s” show. Pictures should be 
topnotch, and the package for photos and 
copy brings around $400. Will buy black 
and whites or color transparencies. 

All payments are on acceptance, and 
everything except photos should be sent 
to Ray Russell, Executive Editor, Playboy, 
11 East Superior, Chicago 11, Illinois. Pix 
to Hugh Hefner, Publisher. 


Chicago, the second new magazine in the 
windy city, is the brainchild of its editor 
Maurice English. The idea of a Chicago 
magazine had been with him since he left 
Harvard and continued intriguing him 
through the years. After much varied edi- 
torial experience, including being editor-in- 
chief of NBC’s international section, he 
decided in 1950 to start the magazine. He 
quit his job, moved back to Chicago and 


the magazine was on its way. The first 
issue came out in March of 1954 with a 
32,000 press run that sold out. 

“Chicago,” English says, “is The Amer- 
ican city. New York and some other U. S. 
cities are international and cosmopolitan, 
but Chicago is straight mid-western Amer- 
ica. This is the U. S. that people abroad 
must learn about to understand the Amer- 
ican people. 

About 20% of Chicago’s subscriptions go 
overseas. “Bulganin in Russia, and Prime 
Minister Nehru of India are on my compli- 
mentary list,” English adds. 

Above all, English needs original cartoon 
ideas. Chicago is not New Yorker style. 
Cartoons should concern typical Chicago 
situations: Lake Shore Drive that is flooded 
by the lake every time a brisk northeast 
wind springs up, the parking garage under 
Grant Park that is entered from Michigan 
Avenue, the unfinished “super highways” 
that stop in front of buildings and reappear 
blocks away. 

In fiction, Maurice English wants to see 
short-shorts of 900 words, short stories from 
3,000 to 5,000 words. There is no limit on 
subject matter, but English would prefer a 
locale in midwestern U.S. Although the 
magazine is constantly compared with the 
New Yorker because of its format and gen- 
eral style, English does not want the vignette 
or slice-of-life type of story that is used in 
the New Yorker. “All stories must be com- 
plete, well-plotted and motivated,” English 
says. English has no objection to the boy- 
meets-girl type of yarn, and would like to 
see humorous fiction. He has printed an oc- 
casional “experimental” story, off-beat, off- 
trail material that he liked. The May issue, 
for example, carried a humor short story 
written in “bop” language with a boy-meets- 
girl theme. 

In non-fiction, English would like to see 
more industrial reporting. The May issue 
featured a text-and-photo story on the 
Electromotive plant in Melrose Park, which 
is just outside Chicago. This was a complete 
story, not only of the plant, but also a 
history of the diesel-electric locomotive, be- 
ginning with the Burlington Zephyr that 
was such a sensation at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933 and ’34, English especially 
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liked this story because of the double tie-in 
of the Chicago plant with the Chicago Fair. 

He also would like to see biographies of 
well-known midwestern personalities. Men 
like Sewell Avery of Montgomery Ward, 
Marshall Field of the fabulous Fields, the 
present Mayor, Richard Daley, or ex-mayor 
Kennelly, warden Ragen of Stateville prison 
would be good copy for Chicago. Also 
people with unusual occupations or hobbies 
in and around Chicago. 

An article in the May issue had sketches 
of the various unusual structures used to 
finish the tops of Chicago skyscrapers. 
“Chicago has material for thousands of 
stories,” English says. “If writers, photog- 
raphers and artists can find them and pre- 
sent them in an interesting manner, we'll 
publish them.” 

Poetry is used in Chicago, but it should be 
of the caliber and type printed in Poetry 
Magazine. 

“West of the Water Tower,” a front sec- 
tion of the book, uses items from 10 to 2,000 
words. Trivia and human interest items 
about the Windy City and its citizens are 
used here. The May issue had a short bi- 
graphical history of a Japanses merchant as 
the longest feature. Shorter items concerned 
remarks overheard in local bistros, incidents 
about town. Writers for this section of the 
book would have to be residents of the city 
to get the necessary copy. If you don’t 
know Chicago, the Old Water Tower is a 
landmark located in the center of the inter- 
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section of Michigan and Chicago Avenues. 
“West of the Water Tower,” English told 
us, “aims to show that Chicago is more than 
a lakefront and Michigan Avenue and its 
‘million-dollar-mile’.” 

Photo stories are needed for Chicago and 
should consist of 6 to 8 black and white 
8x10 glossies. A photo-story that might go 
here would be one of the various kinds of 
boats that tie up in the Chicago river. Ore 
boats, paper-pulp carriers, lake excursion 
boats, ocean-going freighters from other 
lands and privately-owned power and sail 
boats are seen tied up along the river banks 
or anchored off the river mouth in the lake. 

Maurice English has bought first stories 
by several new writers and is looking for 
more promising talent. 

All non-fiction, fiction and poetry is paid 
for at 3 cents a word, photos bring $7.50 
each, cartoons $10. Right now payment is 
on publication, but the magazine is ex- 
panding and payment - on - acceptance is 
around the corner. 

Write for a copy of the magazine to learn 
its style and format. Send 25 cents to: 
Maurice English, Editor, Chicago Magazine, 
858 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Located at 8150 N. Central Parkway 
Ave., Skokie, Illinois are the new editorial 
offices of Publishers’ Development Corpora- 
tion. Three magazines edited here by Ben 
Burns are Modern Man, Guns and Cabaret. 

Modern Man uses no fiction. 


Wanted 
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here are articles on guns, fishing, adventure 
and cars. Classic, racing, sports cars and 
just plain cars. The June issue has a story, 
“Can the Lincoln Continental Make A 
Comeback?” A monthly feature is a page- 
size photograph of a classic car on the 
inside of the back cover. 

“Provocative cheesecake stories are always 
welcome for Modern Man,” Ben Burns says. 
June issue featured a story on men who 
specialize in making G-strings and accessor- 
ies for striptease dancers. Photographs illus- 
trating the story showed semi-nude girls 
being fitted for the garments. Garments? 

“I want to see some stories about big 
machines,” Ben Burns says. “Enormous 
clamshells, draglines, dredges, big diesel en- 
gines.” A good example in the June issue is 
“The Gopher Hole Machine.” This giant 
machine works on the principle of a glass 
cutter and bores a hole through solid rock 
three stories in diameter. 

In the same issue is a biographical article 
about the late Tom Mix, “A Cowboy Who 
Played Actor.” Story tells of his life, his 
acting career, how he died when thrown 
from his car. As with all articles in Modern 
Man, this one is profusely illustrated with 
photographs. 

On the lines of adventure, the June issue 
has a story about shooting the rapids in a 
rubber boat. “The World’s Weirdest Guns,” 
is a story telling of freakish firearms down 
through the ages. 

A regular feature of Modern Man is a 






section of full-page nudes. Girly photos used 
here should be 8x10 glossies and bring 
$7.50, $10 for nudes. Articles bring 5 cents 
a word, on acceptance. No fillers or verse 
are used in Modern Man. 


Guns is a specialized market. You need 
to know firearms or weapons to write for 
this book. Wanted are stories about gun 
collections and gun collectors. Hunting 
stories, police and military uses of weapons. 
Stories about junior and senior rifle and 
pistol clubs. How-to-do-its for the man who 
uses or collects guns. June issue has article 
on rebuilding Colt revolver and building a 
rifle rack. Historical yarns about weapons 
go well here. A story in June was about 
Davy Crockett and his rifle, “Betsy.” When 
writing about guns, the weapon, rather than 
the man owning it, should be emphasized in 
the story. 

Personalities who are concerned with 
guns and weapons make good material for 
Guns stories. Chester Gould, creater of Dick 
Tracy, was subject of an article. The story 
explained how Gould does research for 
weapons that Tracy uses in his adventures. 

“I like controversial subjects when I can 
get them,” Ben Burns says about Guns. “A 
story that asked the question, “Can Women 
Outshoot Men?” would be the type of con- 
troversial article I’d like to see.” 

Articles should run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words, Rates are 5 cents a word on accept- 
ance. Stories should be well illustrated with 
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photos which bring $7.50 each. Send articles 
to Bill Edwards, Technical Editor, Guns 
Magazine, 8150 N. Central Parkway Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Cartoons bring $10, no verse 
or fillers used. 


Cabaret was a one-shot that was so well 
received that it is being brought out monthly. 
No fiction used in this book. Cabaret fea- 
tures stories about night clubs and night 
life in general. Each issue will devote the 
lead story to a particular, famous night spot. 
June story covered the Latin Quarter in 
New York, “America’s most popular night 
club.” Six million customers visit this club 
every year. Story tells how this fabulous 
operation is run. The Latin Quarter grosses 
more than $57,000 weekly, simply by dedi- 
cating its floor shows to beautiful girls. Story 
is well illustrated with photographs of girls 
and their acts. 

Well known personalities in night-club 
life are subjects for biographies in Cabaret. 
Jazz immortal, Muggsy Spanier, is still 
working at the age of 50; his story is in the 
June issue. 

Night clubs in other countries also are 
featured in Cabaret. The Casino De Paris 
is covered in an article, ““The Nudest Show 
in Paris!” Burlesque in all its phases is cov- 
ered in this book. 

Girly photos used here, but there must be 
some editorial content relating the girls to 
the night club business. 

Articles bring 5 cents a word on accept- 
ance. No verse or fillers used. Cartoons on 
night club subjects bring $10. 

To obtain copies of Modern Man, Guns 
or Cabaret send 50 cents for each magazine 
to Ben Burns, editor, 8150 N. Central Park- 
way, Skokie, IIl. 


At Art Photography, 542 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, we talked to editor 
Vincent Tajiri. This magazine is read by 
advanced amateur and professional photog- 
raphers. The lead article in the June issue 
was by a magazine photographer telling the 
trials and tribulations of his profession to a 
youngster who wanted to know how to 
break into the business. 

Writers for this book must know the 
technical side of photography. Another 
article in the June issue was by a profes- 
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sional photographer explaining how to take 
pictures on sunless days. Other articles cov- 
ered taking action pictures, explaining in 
detail lens settings, shutter speeds, type of 
film used and other technical data. 

A satire photo-story shows the different 
types of amateur photographers; darkroom 
technician, rugged individualist, boy won- 
der, etc. 

Tajiri says he would like to see contro- 
versial articles such as the one in the May 
issue by a photographer who says: “Photog- 
raphy Today: It’s Not An Art!” 

Articles should be photo-text package. 
Stories can run from 500 to 2,000 words, 
should be written in informal, but high- 
level manner. “Don’t write down to the 
reader,” Vincent Tajiri says. “Our readers 
know the technical aspects of photography, 
and writers must know them, too.” 

Vincent has a requirements-letter that 
states exactly what he wants and how it 
should be presented. He will send it to 
anyone who writes and asks for it. 

Photographs should be black and white 
8x10 glossies. And, Vincent says, “My main 
complaint is that too many of the photos 
I receive are photographic clichés.” 

Cartoons with a definite photo slant are 
used here, but no verse or fillers. “I have 
no set price for material,” Vincent Tajiri 
says, “but my rates are good. On accept- 
ance.” 

A quarterly being readied, Figure Photog- 
raphy Quarterly, is not open at present. 
The book will be slanted at professionals in 
the fields of photography, sculpture and art. 
If you think you qualify under any of these 
three fields, query Tajiri before sending him 
any material. 


On the opposite side of the Chicago Loop 
is the office of Extension Magazine at 1307 
S. Wabash, Chicago 5. This Catholic pub- 
lication is a general-interest, family-type 
magazine. Eileen O’Hayer, editor, is one of 
the nicest persons you could meet, and she 
knows her business. This magazine is na- 
tionally known for the quality of its stories 
and artwork. Artists and writers that Miss 
O’Hayer has encouraged are now doing 
covers and stories for American Magazine 
and Sateve post. 
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“I’m loaded with cartoons and poetry,” 
she told us, opening file drawers stuffed 
with envelopes. 

She wants short fiction stories and short- 
shorts. The latter are hard to find. When 
we asked her if a writer should read a copy 
of her magazine to learn the style and type 
of material she surprisingly said, “No. One, 
two or three issues might give him the im- 
pression that the story types in those issues 
were the only kind I wanted.” The only 
restriction on story type here is that all 
stories must observe the taboos of the Cath- 
olic religion. 

The lead story in the June issue is a 
boy-meets-girl yarn. Another story is told 
from the viewpoint of a motherless little 
girl. “Dangerous Passenger,” by Hugh B. 
Cave, is a definite adventure yarn. The 
locale is the capital of a Caribbean country, 
the story concerns a man, a girl newspaper 
correspondent whom he loves and a Russian 
agent. Miss O’Hayer says she likes to see 
stories with a fresh approach. If you can 
write a good murder mystery in which a 
nun or priest is the victim, she’ll buy it. 

Articlewise, Extension wants stories of 
famous Catholic personalities. “The ‘Other’ 
McCarthy” tells of Congressman Eugene J. 
McCarthy and his steady rise in the po- 
litical world. His quiet assurance is con- 
trasted with Joseph McCarthy’s demagogic 
tub-thumping. His Christian philosophy is 
shown to be the inner strength that keeps 
Eugene McCarthy calm and level-headed. 

“San Francisco’s Haven for Men of the 
Sea,” is the story of the “Apostleship of 
the Sea.” The Apostleship is a Catholic- 
sponsored clubhouse for sailors on the 
beach, which tends to their bodily comfort 
as well as keeping them in touch with their 
religion. 

Articles and stories run around $100 for 
the average length piece. 


Imagination and Imaginative Tales are 
science-fiction magazines published on the 
north side of Chicago in Evanston. The 
books are bi-monthly, coming out in alter- 
nate months. The address is Box 230, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Editor Bill Hamling wants stories strong 
on action, suspense and good characteriza- 


tion. He likes “space opera” type stories 
with accent on adventure. Stories should 
evolve along truly scientific lines, fantasy, 
and the supernatural are not.wanted. Up- 
beat stories are preferred here, although this 
is not mandatory. Word lengths run from 
1,000 to 20,000. Payment is 1 cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

When we asked Bill the most common 
mistake made by free lancers submitting ma- 
terial to him, his answer was that they evi- 
dently had not read his magazine. “We al- 
ways suggest a writer study his market thor- 
oughly!” Hamling emphasized. 


People and Places, 3333 North Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 13, is distributed through 
local DeSoto dealers. Editor Ralph N. 
Swanson says they are definitely a free- 
lance market, but their standards are high 
and only professional quality photos are 
accepted. 

Photo-stories are wanted here on interest- 
ing people and places in the U. S. Avoid 
New York, Florida, and the West Coast for 
material—these locales have been written 
up too often. All stories should be light and 
entertaining. Nothing unpleasant or con- 
troversial. Swanson says that if photos are 
good and tell an interesting story, text can 
be edited or rewritten completely. 

Most common mistakes made by free lanc- 
ers submitting material to him, Swanson 
says, is that the photographs are of inferior 
quality, are too small or are publicity hand- 
outs. All photos must be candid, unposed, 
show action and have human interest. 

Story subject is limited only by good 
taste. 

A one-page story should consist of eight 
to ten 8x10’s with captions and 300 to 500 
words of text. No fiction, verse or fillers 
used, and no cartoons or original art work. 
Single pictures are not wanted, use photo- 
sequence stories only. Payment is good, on 
acceptance. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum, edited by 
Benjamin Weintroub, is located in offices 
at 82 West Washington St., Chicago 2. 
This national quarterly uses fiction and 
non-fiction, 2,000 to 6,000 words about 

(Continued on page 74) 
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I THE BEGINNING, heaven and earth were 
created, and in the beginning you should 
move them to get off to a good start. 

Why? 

A good first sentence, first paragraph, 
first page, each in its turn will do more 
to sell a story than any other device save 
one. And that one, is to have a story to 
tell. If you haven’t the story, nothing I, 
Ben Hibbs, or the ghost of Bill Shake- 
speare, could say would be of the very least 
help. Providing you have a yarn, however, 
let’s consider the beginning. 


The Perfect Noose 


in five seconds you can lose any reader, 
any editor, on the face of the earth. Or, 
you can catch him. Catch him as Sabatini 
did, with the best first sentence in con- 
temporary fiction. A sentence every writer 
should have illuminated and hung on the 
front wall of his brain: 


He was born with the gift of laughter 
and a sense that the world was mad. 


So did Raphael Sabatini begin Scara- 
mouche. 

So should we all try to begin the next 
thing we write, and the next, and the next 
one after that, for once you’ve engaged a 
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reader’s eye and emotions in the first in- 
stant, engaged them with pleasure and in 
high gear, that reader is yours. 

The last time the opening sentence of 
the Sabatini novel was called to my atten- 
tion, it was quoted by an electronics engi- 
neer. He was not a writer, but he was a 
reader, and after a dozen years, he still 
could remember the beginning of that one 
book with the perfect first sentence. 

Let’s go a step further. Whether you 
can reach it from your bookcase, or whether 
you have to go to the library for it, take 
down the worst novel Mr. Hemingway ever 
wrote, To Have And Have Not, and read 
the first page. I have another friend, a 
reader who makes friends of his books, who 
is prone on his second martini to quote 
the entire first paragraph of To Have and 
Have Not, with his eyes lit up like a pin- 
ball machine. 

I can’t quote E. Hemingway. Scribners 
have a habit of charging for that. But you 
read that first page. Note the clarity of 
the description, the bit of Havana that is 
forever yours with scarcely an adjective 
in it, the terse, clean-cut dialogue that fol- 
lows with mounting excitement even be- 
fore the first page is finished, and you'll 
know what I mean. 
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blood and paths of anguish. 


By Jack Webb 


Or, take the wonderful first scene of 
Marguerite Steen’s The Sun Is My Un- 
doing. No reader is going to leave a book 
which begins with a scandal that lasts a 
hundred years, or forget that cockfight in 
the bedchamber of a dying man. Don’t 
you wonder how many first scenes Miss 
Steen rejected before she hit upon that 
one? I do. 


Writer Into Chess Player 


And now, to drop down from the sublime 
to the personal, let me talk about me. No 
writer knows truly anything but that which 
he, himself, has created, and it is even 
possible for him to fool himself. 

However that may be, this I can say 
honestly. In a short story, I spend more 
time on the first paragraph or two, and 
in a novel, more time on the first page, 
than I do on any other part of the busi- 
ness which entails the actual writing. As 
it is in chess, so it is in fiction, you must 
command the beginning game before you 
can handle the middle, or even consider 
the end. 

What is the beginning game? It is a 
series of carefully considered moves, call 
them sentences, which will provide the 
reader with what he wants to find in a 


story, whether he is thumbing through a 
magazine from the racks at his local liquor 
store or browsing among first pages at a 
table of recent fiction. This sense of what 
the reader wants to find, must be broken 
down further. It is actually, a sense of ad- 
venture with great things to come, a sense 
of enjoyment that'll let him relax in his 
easy chair (even though paradoxically, he 
may end up, sitting on the edge of it and 
biting his nails), and most of all, a sense 
of movement that will make him turn 
the page. 

The necessary factors in this opening 
game are not mystical somethings which 
must emerge from the crystal ball of your 
subconscious. Once in a while, the com- 
bination may come with no conscious effort 
on your part. Not often. Not unless you 
have the charm of a Saroyan, the subter- 
ranean vulcano of a Thomas Wolfe, or the 





Jack Webb, no relation to Dragnet’s Sergeant 
Friday, is the author of The Big Sin, The 
Damned Lovely and The Naked Angel, all 
published by Rinehart and reprinted in 
pocket editions by New American Library. 
MGM has just purchased his novels at a big 
package price for a new Class A series to star 
Spencer Tracy. Webb used to be a zookeeper 
which is why so many of his corpses are killed 
by poison snakes and the like. 
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. - » His Eyes lit up like a pinball machine 


prolificacy and genius of Dickens, say, or 
Balzac. I’m not so lucky. I have to work 
hard on the little things I have to sell. I 
have to know what I want in the begin- 
ning and then try to get it. 


The First Three Moves 


And, what is it I, the writer, and my 
target, the reader, must become aware of 
together in the opening paragraph, the first 
scene? 

A knowledge of time, a knowledge of 
place, and that feeling of movement. 

Look at the first page in your current 
story. Are they there? 

Here’s how I did it in a recent short 
story for Manhunt. 


It was a crisp, cold night with enough 
of a breeze off the ocean to drive the smog 
inland, so, the city must have looked like 
a blanket of stars as they slid down toward 
the landing strips on the airfield. 

Even for her it must have been a beauti- 
ful flight up to a point, a sharp point with 
four inches of steel behind it. 


That is not great writing. I don’t pretend 
it is. But it did help sell the story. It 
helped because it gave the reader, and the 
editor who bought the story knowing his 
readers, atmosphere, violence, and a gentle 
hint of sex. 

I wrote those two short paragraphs, mov- 
ing determinedly from the general to the 
particular, a dozen times before they came 
out “right,” before I had cut from them 
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any word, any thought, that could cripple, 
or lead the reader astray from the story 
line. 

If a story that started like that was the 
kind of story you wanted to read, you'd 
know it in an instant, in that fatal twenty 
seconds when you, the reader at the maga- 
zine stand, could turn the page, or the 
editor who might buy, could say, “This is 
not for us.” 


One Page For A Novel 


In a book you have a little more time. 
Not much, but a little. Here’s the way I 
began The Naked Angel. According to my 
favorite publishers, it’s the best I’ve done 
so far. I spent two weeks getting this start. 
If it moves fast and easy, it’s because I 
tried very hard to build with a few hands- 
ful of words a complete atmosphere, a 
complete movement with a_ beginning, 
middle and end, in short, a complete scene. 
A scene which would stand by itself and 
say: This is the sort of thing the writer has 
to give. 

Saleswise, the Rinehart edition did extra- 
ordinarily well for a mystery. As a paper- 
back for Signet in a year that’s been hard 
on reprint sales, it’s gone through two print- 
ings in three months. And on the foreign 
market, it’s in four languages. Here’s the 
hook, the way it had to begin: 


The Church of St. Anne was of white 
stucco, humble and simple. But the dark 
green cypresses that grew before it were 
trim and tall like sentinels, guarding the 
bells in their shadowy tower and flanking 
the cross as somber as a sword blade against 
the gray of predawn. 

Inside, except for the eternal lamp be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament and the pale, 
varigated light sifting through the high 
stained windows, the church was dark. 

Within the last row of pews, beneath the 
First Station of the Cross, grotesque in 
shape with his hands clinging desperately to 
the back of the pew before him, a man was 
praying. His words were unclear and 
peculiarly spaced because of the way in 
which he was breathing and the taste of 
blood which was in his mouth. 

*. . . . to confess my sins, to do penance, 
and to amend my life, Amen.” The perfect 
words, the words he had learned long ago, 
were hallowing the ugly end of his life as 
much as any words might in those last 
moments before he died with three smashed 
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| slugs of .45 caliber in the trunk of his body 
4% to hasten the Act of Perfect Contrition. 


As it appeared in print, this scene was a 
little less than the first page, the kickoff 
when you kick high and hope to make the 
tackle at the instant the ball is caught. 

What did it try to do? 

A gimmick? You could call it that. It 
combined the sacred and the profane in the 
moment both were realized. In a holy mo- 
ment, it hit you hard in the face with the 
loud, close echoes of violence. 

Take the story itself, take it at the instant 
it begins. A cheap, little Mexican dope 
smuggler is dying. He has crawled to the 
church to die. Logically, chronologically, I 
could have gone back to when he was shot. 
I could have taken him through his desper- 
ate interlude between the time he was shot 
and the time he died, taken you along his 
trail of blood when he went to the parish 
house and the priest was not there; I could 
have pulled you along his path of anguish 
when he crawled from the parish house into 
the church to die. I know I could have 
done these things because I tried them, be- 
cause I threw the yellow sheets into the 
wastebasket filled with his final, awful 
journey. 


Remember the One-eyed Monster 


Even though I thought they were pretty 
fine when I wrote them, they did not do 
the job as well as it could be done. For, by 
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. . . Crawled to the church to die 


trying, and trying again, I discovered that 
the point where I must begin the story, the 
point where the hook held the most bait, 
was afterwards, in those last terrible mo- 
ments before the man died. That his hands 
and the way they grasped the pew before 
him, his final prayer with the words coming 
awkward with blood in his mouth, were far 
more effective than all the banging and 
crawling I could ever do. 

There is, and I’m certain you’ve heard it, 
the dreadful chestnut about the teacher of 
composition who asked her pupils each to 
bring in an assignment on the beginning of 
a short story. This beginning was to include 
elements of deity, royalty, mystery and sex. 
The next day, one precocious youngster ar- 
rived with a single sentence: “My God!” 
exclaimed the duchess, “Who’s pinching my 
leg?” 

So you’re blushing for me. But, I'll not 
apologize. That youngster probably turned 
into a selling writer. Because while the 
anecdote is ridiculous, it makes a very im- 
portant point. Don’t waste time. Your po- 
tential reader may be intending to waste a 
large part of his life facing that one-eyed 
monster in the living room, but when he 
settles down to read your story, he wants to 
be entertained at once. Why it’s any easier 
to lay down a magazine or a book than it 
is to snap the knob on a television set, I 
don’t know, but it is, dear writer, it is! And 
don’t you forget it. 


A Story Is Like An Iceberg 

To my mind, fiction has no other purpose 
than entertainment. In his splendid new 
collection of essays, The Art of Fiction, 
Somerset Maugham says this ten times. 
And Mr. Maugham knows. 

Now while entertainment is only inciden- 
tally concerned with the light touch, I shall 
employ it here as an example of what may 
be done in the beginning. Take my story, 
“The Makeshift Martini:” 

For those who fligh high or prefer to fly 
numb, the airport has a cocktail lounge 
called the Skye Tower where you can sit at 
the long black-topped bar, or at one of the 
cozy tables, watch your plane warm up in 
its white loading circle at the edge of the 
field, and take all the Dutch, Scotch or 
Bourbon you need. Sometimes more than 
you need, 
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That’s where we come in. 


Not socially. Wells and I are on the 
plain clothes detachment of the Airport 
Detail. I’m Prouty. 


The preliminary purpose of that opening 
was to amuse, the lightest facet of the word, 
entertainment. 

But wait, there is more: Besides the ob- 
vious facts that the setting of the story will 
be a large airport and that a cop will be 
Actor “A,” the cocktail lounge does emerge 
as the focal point of the story, the place 
where murder is done, and it is in one of 
those planes, waiting for take-off in its load- 
ing zone circle, that the story is resolved. 

I made a mistake in my first rough drafts 
of that introduction to a murder yarn. I for- 
got that it is absolutely essential to write at 
two levels. The first, and most apparent, is 
the face value of the words themselves. The 
second level, less obvious and more difficult 
to obtain, is the movement of those words 
beneath the surface. A short story like an 
iceberg should carry its greatest weight un- 
der the part exposed to view. I do not 
mean that the story should lack clarity, or 
that your writing should be as weighty as 
Thomas Mann’s, I do mean that space lim- 
itations demand that every word be bal- 
anced above the weight of its individual 
purpose. If the beginning of your story does 
not accomplish the seeding which must 
grow to the end, start it again. 

When I began “The Makeshift Martini,” 
I neglected this fact. I had that play on 
Dutch, Scotch and Bourbon courage in 
mind and I had a wonderful time develop- 
ing the character of Actor “A”. Here’s a bit 
from the first draft. 


I do-not know why Dutch, Scotch or 
Bourbon courage is so important to those 
who fly. I would think the lift of the plane 
when you begin to grab a piece of sky 
would be all the lift you’d ever need. Now 
maybe that’s because I’m a cop, and you 
know what it means for a cop to get his 
feet up off the ground. The higher the 
better where I’m concerned. That’s why 
I like the Airport Detail. Not that I get 
any flying time as I wander the length of 
the terminal buildings. But you can’t stop 
me from dreaming. And I don’t mean the 
sort of dreaming that’s done in our Skye 
Tower bar. That kind of dream can be- 
come a nightmare. Take last Friday, the 
beginning of Memorial Day weekend. 
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Aside from what you may think of the 
writing, observe the technical errors in the 
construction of the paragraph. It begins 
with character, and character is fine stuff, 
but this particular bit of characterization 
does not have the character in action. Nor 
does it, as the subsequent beginning did, set 
the scene. There was no reason for that 
particular soliloquy to appear in the story 
except that it amused me to write it. And 
that, believe me, is not reason enough. 


“How Do You Do?” Mr. Hemingway 


Strictly personal, I have my own number 
one bugaboo for telling a story and that is 
to start with dialog. Somewhere, back in 
the formative days when I felt the aura of 
art for art’s sake, I got the idea that con- 
versation is action. How better could you 
begin to commence than by tossing the ball 
back and forth between the mouths of a 
couple of characters. Usually, I had these 
two fascinating people sitting (how more 
naturally could you converse?) and subtly, 
deftly with the words they spoke, I devel- 
oped personality, movement and emotion. 
It seemed a marvelous way to do things. 
Simply odd that none of these stories ever 
sold. 


Four years and several published novels 
and stories later, I know who to blame for 
this but I don’t think it’s Mr. Hemingway’s 
fault I imitated him so badly. Not that I 
can recall offhand a single Hemingway piece 
that starts with dialogue, but I did come 
out of my “Hemingway period” so full of 
truly fine conversation that you should for- 
give me for trying the impossible. 

Seriously, though, there are very valid 
reasons for not starting a story with dia- 
logue. And at first is the commonest of 
faults, that sad, sad situation of writing in 
a vacuum. For, the most fascinating talk in 
the world means nothing when the disem- 
bodied speakers are sitting somewhere above 
cloud 8. Dialogue, too, takes time to get 
going, time you never have at the beginning 
of a story. You, the writer, may have a 
very definite idea of what your characters 
are like, where they are, what’s going on. 
Your reader does not. For you to take the 
time to explain these things sprinkled 
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through an opening conversation is one of 
the best ways to lose momentum I know, 
and I’m speaking as the kind of expert who 
wrote seven novels and more than fifty short 
stories before the first one sold. 

Now, as I have written before, I will 
write again. A good beginning will not sell 
a bad story. The most beautiful scene in 
literature is worthless if it goes nowhere. 
If you must paint pretty little pictures, pick 
up a brush or turn to poetry. You might 
as well starve happily as starve a failure. 

Sure, you need the cart to carry your 
story, but the horse it remains who must 
start the thing moving. And there’s no 


need to use a dray animal when it’s a fast 
trotter that'll take the eye. 

Fiction is replete with examples of what 
I mean. And a little time at the library, 
or among your favorites on the bookshelf, 
or even at the magazine and paperback 
racks at your local drugstore if the druggest 
is a patient man, will help no end. 

Get your story, get the thread of it good 
and hard. And then, take your time. Hunt, 
and try, and hunt again until you’ve found 
the perfect beginning. 

Remember Sabatini. 

You can’t lay down a story that starts: 
He was born with the gift of laughter and 
a sense that the world was mad, 


How to keep from writing 


The following rules have been devised by this writer to avoid the onerous chore of 
actually creating new material, while maintaining the outward appearance of a 
sincere, struggling scribe. After all, nobody really wants to write, but practically everyone 
wants to be thought of as a writer. Follow this simple ten-point plan and you can’t miss. 


1. Continually re-survey and re-evaluate market lists. 


2. Periodically re-read old manuscripts with an eye to re-submission to 
re-evaluated and/or new markets. 


3. Periodically revise manuscript records and files. 


4. Maintain liberal supply of doodling material in desk : i.e., budget book, 
unpaid bills, shoe shine kit, nail file, etc., etc. (This keeps you busy 
at the desk and avoids the danger of being discovered dozing 


by suspicious wife.) 


oS ND wr 


Clean typewriter type face daily. 
Keep desk and writing books free from dust. 


Sharpen all pencils before starting work each day. 


Maintain a writer’s journal and make an entry each day, no matter 


how trivial, before settling down to commercial matters. 


9. Hold frequent story conferences with other writers 


or sympathetic relatives. 
10. Get lots of sleep. 


Joun F. SILLeto 











SCOOP THE 
NATIONAL 


SCOPE 


Get the national story in your regional 
article. Don’t let a big name writer 
beat you to THE POST. 


By William L. Rivers 


‘Raa GLOW THAT envelopes the begin- 
ning writer when he gets a byline in 
the local Sunday magazine will be matched 
only once again—when his first article ap- 
pears in a national magazine. And that 
Sunday supplement piece is just as impor- 
tant as the neophyte thinks it is. Perhaps 
it wasn’t a long trip, but the beginner has 
arrived. 

After making his way into the inner cir- 
cle locally, the young article writer usually 
finds that it’s fairly easy to move around 
laterally in the regional field. If he can 
sell to the local Sunday supplement, he 
can sell to the state and area markets. The 
regional money comes in. 

Well and good, and thanks for the $25 
check, but you won’t be getting any more 
of my stuff. Conscious or not, that’s the 
attitude of most beginning writers. They 
think the next logical step is up to the 
national magazines. 


It is, but too many article writers find 
that it’s not a short step; it’s a giant stride. 
Many a regional writer falls flat in trying 
to take it. 


Here Is Not Too Far Away 


There are two reasons why some region- 
alist writers are beaten before they begin: 

Many think that because they live in 
Bozeman, Montana, or New Mexico, they 
can’t sell to a national magazine. 

WD discussed this outmoded idea in 
October 1952 in “New York No Longer 
Magazine Writers Mecca.” Most writers 
would do well to read that one again. 

Regional writers should also heed the 
example set by Senator Richard Neuberger, 
who gathered an annual income high in 
five figures by exploiting Oregon. I think 
that Neuberger, John Bartlow Martin and 
Hodding Carter, to mention only three, 
have proved that geography is no high 
barrier. 
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Then there is another group of regional- 
ists who think that the only difference be- 
tween a regional and a national article is 
that the latter is twice as long. I have 
several thousand words of my own for this 
group. But my outpouring can be reduced 
to one sentence: The important thing is to 
search for the national scope in a regional 
article. 


Both Sides Of The Street 


But the real reason for failure is that 
most regional writers never learned to work 
both sides of the street—national and re- 
gional—with the same article. And I am 
convinced that this is essential for success- 
ful free lancing for the no-name writer. 

A great many articles in national mag- 
azines had their start on Page One of 
the nation’s newspapers. Remember Phenix 
City, Alabama? “America’s Worst Vice 
Town” hit the front pages of the papers 
as a news story. Then it became a na- 
tional article in The Reporter, American 
Weekly and several other magazines. 

Does the position in the paper determine 
whether it will make a national article? 
Must it be front-page, spot news? No. Look 
in the June Reader's Digest for a con- 
densation of a feature, “Calgary Whoops 
It Up,” that ran originally in the Winnipeg 
Free Press. 

Unfortunately, the reporters who wrote 
the news stories and the staff writers who 
penned the supplement pieces usually let 
it go at that. There are entirely too many 
writers who collect two cents a word from 
Our State—then see much of their material 
appear in a general magazine that pays a 
minimum of $500 an article. 

When the news of a Phenix City breaks, 
magazine editors hear of it. The Reporter 
heard of the crisis in the vice town, then 
sent Washington Editor Doug Cater, an 
Alabaman, down to report on the after- 
math. But when news doesn’t reach the 
wires, the magazine editor must depend 
on the free-lancer to find the story and 
query him. 


An Expensive Lesson 


Often a well-known writer gets the story 
rather than the reporter who has been 


handling it locally. I know it’s true. It’s 
happened to me. 

I was a reporter in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, before coming to Washington. Colonel 
Francis Grevemberg, Superintendent of 
Louisiana State Police, was on the front 
pages of Louisiana newspapers almost twice 
a week while I was there. In the wake 
of the Kefauver Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee hearings in New Orleans, Colonel 
Grevemberg was cleaning up the state as 
flamboyantly as a Commando. I inter- 
viewed him for news stories twice. Then 
I queried a national magazine, suggesting 
that the gambling raids might make a good 
piece. The editors didn’t care for the idea. 
I decided it wasn’t much after all; I let it 
slide. 

On February 13, Parade came out with 
“Operation Shame.” On April Y, Collier’s 
chimed in with “This Is a Raid.” (The 
Collier’s piece was condensed in the June 
Reader's Digest.) On February 14 and 
April 2, I kicked myself—hard. 

Colliers ran its article on Grevemberg’s 
crime-busting primarily because it was a 
good example of how a state can clean up 
its gambling. But Collier's might never 
have printed the article if a friend of mine, 
Charles Hinch of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, hadn’t queried. There was not 
only the clean-up aspect, but the colorful 
appeal of state troopers covering Louisiana 
in a slot-machine-smashing series of raids. 
There were the ingredients of a good ac- 
tion fiction story in the article—and more 
than a hint that at least one state was 
taking drastic action to rid itself of a na- 
tional evil. 

In my case, this is an example of an 
article that was too big for the regional 
writer to see. I had written so much about 
Colonel Grevemberg I became accustomed 
to the fact that everyone in my area knew 
about his work. He’d been at it for more 
than two years. So it seemed to me to be 
old stuff, when, in fact, it was only old in 
my region. 


Two Loose Rules 


There is something to be learned from 
this incident that may point up some of 
the significant differences between regional 
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and national articles. 
a loose rule: A regional article probably 
has national possibilities if it has counter- 
parts in other regions. 

Does this mean that all regional articles 
are necessarily embryo national articles if 
they have no counterparts? No, we must 
also grant that there is a story. In this case, 
we have the highly readable action story of 
Colonel Grevemberg’s raids. 

We may also be able to form a satis- 
factory rule-of-thumb from the other ex- 
treme. A regional article probably has na- 
tional possibilities if it has no counterparts 
in other regions. 

Does this mean that all regional articles 
are necessarily embryo national articles if 
they have no counterparts? No, again there 
must be a story. The lady next door who 
is the only living woman with ten fingers 
on one hand is not an article subject. 

I am not so naive as to suggest that every 
article must pass this test of the extremes. 
But I do suggest that you look in several 
general magazines, check the articles that 
are definitely identifiable by region and see 
how many of them conform to one rule 
or the other. I have been sitting for an 
hour doing exactly that and have found 
that every regional-national piece conforms. 

Keep this in mind: no national maga- 
zine is going to run an article on California 
simply because California has mountains. 
But what if California were the only state 
to have mountains? The uniqueness would 
demand that the Saturday Evening Post 
run an article pegged on little more than 
the fact that here is a mountainous state. 
At the other extreme, what if every state 
were mountainous and most Americans 
lived 10,000 feet above sea level? Sateve- 
post would be inclined to assign an article 
on mountain living, several of them. 


The Story That Stretched 


And speaking of states, articles on them 
are usually prime examples of the “unique” 
extreme. 

My article in the February Harper's, 
“Florida: The State With the Two-Way 
Stretch,” shows how a writer can begin in 
a city, branch out to regional writing, then 
move into a national publication. 
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I think we can draw 


In January, 1953, a Sunday supplement 
called All Florida Magazine was born. It is 
now a big regional publication distributed 
by 30 Florida newspapers with a combined 
circulation of more than 300,000. It’s big, 
but it’s regional, nonetheless, limited to one 
state. 

I wrote a few articles for All Florida. 
They were pieces that I was able to gather 
in the course of my work as a reporter for 
the Panama City News-Herald. 

First, a local resident had collected in 
small bottles sand from 17 beaches. I wrote 
a short squib for the News that compared 
the colors of the beach sands. Then I 
broadened the scope of the story with a 
light little piece that “proved” the sands 
of Panama City Beach are whiter than 
any other anywhere, world without end. 

All Florida Magazine bought the article 
for $20. There were howls from Miami 
and environs (I can’t show my face on 
Miami Beach yet), but the All Florida 
editor liked the article and several others 
I submitted. 

I contributed articles to All Florida 
Magazine even though I was at that time 
selling nationally because, as many re- 
gional-national writers can tell you, the 
$20 sales pay the expenses and when you're 
writing for regional publications, you’re 
building up a backlog of information for 
national sales. Having worked my way in, 
I suggested a series on the Florida cities in 
which the magazine was distributed. 

Thanks to that series (which brought 
$30 an article), I learned a great deal 
about the state and its municipalities that 
I might never have known otherwise. I was 
able to query Harper's with solid informa- 
tion on the changing economy of Florida. 
Harpers paid $250 for the article. 


Regional Articles Pay For Research 

The benefits of moving from the regional 
field to the national in this manner must 
be instantly apparent: much of the in- 
formation I needed was already at hand. 
I was able to query confidently because 
I had a point of view that no writer in 
New York could have. 

In writing the regional pieces I traveled 
Florida from Key West to the Georgia line, 
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learning that Northwest Florida was boom- 
ing, that the populations of almost every city 
had increased every year, that there was 
a definite dividing line between “Cracker 
Florida” and sophisticated Florida. I picked 
up anecdotes and statistics and built the 
local atmosphere into each of the city 
stories. 

When I began writing the Harper’s piece 
I used the city series, but the details I had 
gathered so carefully served only as back- 
ground. Does an Ohioan care that little 
Quincy, Florida, is noted for three prod- 
ucts? Does he have any interest in the 
fact that the population of a city of 10,000 
in 1950 was up to 11,332 in 1954? No, but 
he might be interested in the fact that it 
is not Miami alone among Florida cities 
that’s growing; he might be surprised to 
hear that the growth of all the little cities 
makes Florida one of the fastest-burgeoning 
states in the U.S. 

In one respect, the myriad details in the 
regional pieces were valuable for more than 
background. If you’ve done 10 small ar- 
ticles for a local publication and there’s a 
happy phrase in each of them, you have 
10 good phrases to use in the national 
article. One of these fortunate phrasings 
































was buried in my article on Panama City. 
It referred to Panama City as “a town that 
has a three-way stretch.” Paraphrased, that 
became the title and thesis of the national 
article. 


Profitable Sidetracks 


Two years passed from the time I began 
writing for All Florida Magazine to the 
appearance of the Harper’s article. Must 
I work for two years on one piece? The 
answer is that I not only didn’t work for 
two years to get a piece in Harper’s—only 
a fraction of that time was spent on the 
series and the national article—but I was 
selling to other magazines during the same 
period. 

In one case, I was leafing through a 
Miami newspaper when I noticed an ar- 
ticle on the coming of Charbray cattle to 
Florida. The piece was small but sig- 
nificant. Florida ranchers have long been 
raising scrub cattle, tough little animals 
that can withstand ticks and heat—but 
can’t compete with their bigger, meatier 
brothers and sisters in other states at market 
time. 

I wrote a 700-word article for All Florida 
on this crossing of the French Charolais 
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with Indian Brahma. Then it occurred to 
me that Florida ranchers might not be 
unique, that the rancher who gave me the 
information for the regional piece would 
be able to tell me whether ranchers in other 
states are breeding Charbray. 

With this one lead, I located copies of 
cattle magazines in other states. Cattle 
breeders in Texas, Pennsylvania, California 
and Montana were advertising Charbray 
cattle. One magazine listed all the mem- 
bers of the new Charbray and Charolais 
Associations. In another there was a long 
letter to the editor in which a cattle-raiser 
expressed his surprise that Charbray did so 
well in freezing Montana weather. 

The rest was comparatively easy. I queried 
The Farm Quarterly and got a go-ahead 
on speculation. Then I wrote to several of 
the leading breeders, who were happy to 
relate their experiences and send pictures. 
Correspondence and a trip to another 
ranch (taken in conjunction with a week- 
end vacation) cost me $20. I was paid 
$200 for the 3,300-word article. 

The national article was vastly different 
from the little regional piece. It showed 
that Charbray were doing well not only in 
Florida, but in cold-weather states. The 
bulk of the information was on Florida 
Charbray-raising, but there was plenty of 
supporting data from other areas, making 
this more than a simple regional article. 
It told a national story, principally in terms 
of a regional phenomenon. 

You can see similar types of articles in 
most general magazines. In the June 27 
issue of Life, there is a picture story titled 
“Safe Seniors” that recounts how parents 
of high school seniors in a small town keep 
their children out of trouble on graduation 
night by keeping them busy with a round 
of entertainment until dawn. Now it may 
be that these small-town parents are the 
only ones anywhere to come up with this 
answer to a perplexing national question. 
But this became a national magazine picture 
story because dangers on graduation night 
ts a problem everywhere. The story is only 
ostensibly regional; it only appears to be 
about one group. 

But the most often-faced problem for 
the free-lancer is how to make it explicit 
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that he’s writing a national article, how 
to make it painfully clear that his regional 
piece does have national implications. For 
example, I have long been planning an 
article on the Louisiana Press Association’s 
annual Gridiron Show. The Louisiana show, 
patterned on the original in Washington, 
D. C., is a yearly farce in which State Capi- 
tol newsmen “roast” prominent political 
figures, 

Will a national magazine buy a piece on 
the Louisiana show alone? If there were 
no other Gridiron Shows, or if the Louisi- 
ana Show were the most colorful and out- 
landish anywhere, it might meet the test of 
uniqueness and stand a good chance to sell 
nationally. But I’m not certain that it 
meets this test. 

How can I broaden its scope? That’s the 
question that free-lancers should be asking 
themselves more often. 

In this case, I’m writing to Associated 
Press bureaus in state capitals over the 
nation. On a postcard, I simply ask whether 
they have a Gridiron Show, whether the 
newspapermen themselves play the parts of 
the politicos in the skits, how large the 
crowds are and when the shows began. 

There are pitfalls in trying to determine 
whether a story has national possibilities, 
of course. If one of my feature-writing stu- 
dents at Louisiana State University had 
approached me and suggested that he had 
a good article for the Post in the fact that 
he and some of his neighbors had converted 
an old marsh into a beautiful pond, I'd 
have let him down as easily as possible. 
I would probably have suggested that he 
try the Morning Advocate Sunday Maga- 
zine. 

But if you'll look in the January 15 issue 
of Satevepost you'll see an article titled 
“The Enchanted Pond.” It was written, not 
by a student, but by a veteran article 
writer, George Sessions Perry. It told how 
an eyesore had been transformed into a 
beautiful pond—and the Post played it up 
prominently with color pictures. 

What gave a national appeal to Perry’s 
article was the implied moral: you can do 
what we did. Some regional articles may 
seem to concern themselves only with re- 

(Continued in page 71) 
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1955 Short Short Story 


CONTEST 


EADING FIFTY or sixty scripts a day, we 

found that the discipline of learning 
to write is a program many writers have 
managed to skirt. Literary discipline. Who 
ever heard of it? Nobody except a few 
writers with so many orders for fiction at 
a quarter a word that they have raised their 
rates to forty cents. Yes, some people get 
the money: some people get the rejections. 
The line that separates them is the one that 
separates the artist from the amateur in 
every field: poetry, music, drawing — 
Discipline. 

Literary discipline begins with deciding 
what you want to do and then doing it. 
Nobody throws out a little gem, written on 
the spur of the moment, in a life otherwise 
devoted to business, family and friends. 

There has to be so much time every day, 
an hour at least, two, three or more, when 
everything is set aside for the business of 
writing. 

In learning to write short-shorts, the 
writer selects a dozen pieces of short fiction 
he admires and copies them. As he copies, 
he savors each phrase, each turn of thought, 
each choice of word. Then he copies the 
same story over again, changing it as he 
would write it, a little here, no change 
there, but a lot here. Is it better? Does 
it sing where it sagged? For dialogue, the 
writer goes back to the man, who changed 
the style of American fiction. 

I mean Ernest Hemingway. Although no 
philosopher, and no man with a message, 
Hemingway did create a new technique. 
Perhaps you hate it. That’s O. K. Perhaps 
you’ve never had the time to study it. It’s 
not too late. Get “The Sun Also Rises” and 
copy out the entire book, and learn the 
Hemingway style. You don’t want to imi- 


WINNERS 


tate it. But not to know it, and to write 
a passage in a story like this: 
“John spoke angrily and with a flash of 


temper as he took hold of Jane’s arm having 
decided to tell her what was on his mind.’ 


is to be hung without ever knowing you 
are accused. 

Just doing the two jobs suggested here 
is more literary discipline than 99 writers 
out of 100 who entered the Wrirer’s 
Dicest short-short story contest considered 
worth their while. Yet the job takes no 
more than a few hours a day for three 
months. 

Lawyers spend years knowing where to 
find a piece of information when they need 
it, and when you come to them for informa- 
tion, you’re likely to pay $10 for 10 minutes 
time. Like you and I, editors also pay peo- 
ple who have the discipline to master their 
craft. 

Short fiction is an art form, and if you 
limit yourself to this form, and stay within 
it, and do your thinking within its frame- 
work, you quickly do better work. Part of 
the literary discipline of short fiction writers 
is to select a hundred pieces of modern 
short fiction, and, after reading them, write 
down the problem and the solution. 

Then, to study patiently and in great de- 
tail, whether in your own judgment the 
problem was sincere and realistic and its 
solution reasonable and satisfying. As you 
examine each one, your standards of good 
change. You become an authority and en- 
titled to believe in your own creation which 
will follow. 

To you, and your entry in the WrrrEr’s 
DicEst contest which has been returned to 
you we send our love and great hopes.— 
A. M. M. 

(Winners on page 36) 
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First Prize of $500.00 


Vietor C. Spies 
2620 B Street 


San Diego 2, California 
. Mary Cotten Davenport 


- SG no 


10. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 





Chapel Hill, North 


rolina 


. Virginia Pittinger 


Sierra Madre, California 


. Beulah Helen Beers 


Buffalo 14, New York 


5. Mildred Geiger Gilbertson 


Eugene, Oregon 


. Margaret Brobston Kilgore 


Tallahassee, Florida 


. Catherine McIntire 


Washington, D. C. 


. Ken Smith 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


. William G. Bolin 


Santa Monica, California 
Robert L. McGrath 
Downey, California 


. William Sambrot 


San Francisco, California 
Mrs. Barbara B. Constant 
Culver City, California 
Judson S. Munsey 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Helen McMenamin 
Denver, Colorado 


Florence Sniderman 
Lake Orion, Michigan 


. S. P. Woodsum 


Groton, Massachusetts 


. D. S. Halacy, Jr. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


. Lachlan MacDonald 


Chicago, Illinois 


. Ernst Jacobi 


New York, New York 


. Frances E. Crandall 


Haddonfield, New Jersey 


. Thomas Millstead 


Racine, Wiscosin 


. Deane Ritch Lomax 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


. Glenn D. Kittler 


New York, New York 


. Bess Hagaman Tefft 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


. Alice B. Hennings 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


. Donna McGinty 


Moultrie, Georgia 


. William F. Witt 


28. 
29. 
30. 
3. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 





Salisbury, Maryland 
Calogero Perrone 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dorothy Brodine 

New Rochelle, New York 
Gwen Denk 

Mill Valley, California 
Lowry Bowman 
Tallahassee, Florida 

C. Y. Lee 

San Francisco, California 
Frank W. Lewis 

Los Angeles 5, California 
Edwin H. Benners 
Cranford, New Jersey 
Web Allison 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
Helen Rushmore 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Larry Deutsch 

San Leandro, California 
Lee M. Fox 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Stanley Gilson 

New York, New York 
Louis E. Catron 

U.S. Navy, Norfolk, Virginia 
Hyram Bailey 

Columbia, Mississippi 
Walt Martin 

Sparta, Missouri 

Rita L, Kelly 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


. Robert Smeltzer 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Ben Wolf 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


. John M. Sitan 


Seattle, Washington 
Ralph C. Davis 

Ballston Lake, New York 
Mrs. Frank Holley 
Coral Gables, Florida 
Annie L. Gelsthorpe 
Ormstown, Quebec, Canada 
Louise Esterer 
Longview, Washington 
Ruth McDougall 

San Francisco, California 
Joyce K. Pohlman 

Joliet, Illinois 

James Fablinger 

Campbell, California 


Dorothy Kobak 
Bronx, New York 
Dorothy Livadas 
Rochester, New York 








The “Time Fs YUoul 


If you want your book included in our Fall and Christmas lists, the time to send 
us your manuscript is now! There’s no summer slump in this publishing business. 
While others vacation, we are working at an increased pace with an expanded 
staff to produce our biggest Fall and Christmas sales. 


Successful sales of our excellent 1955 books have made possible a much broader 
program of book advertising and promotion. 





SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT FOR REVIEW NOW! 


Your book can get notices like these: 


Death Below Zero, by Helen Smith Head 


. - @ convincing first-hand picture of northera-most 
Alaska.’ ‘Anthony Boucher, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


From Ark to Zoo, by Pearl Bash Heckel 


. 26 delightful little verses which tell a story about 
eaoh letter of the alphabet. They start with a ditty about 
Noah’s ark, and take you all the way to the zoo.” 
—Springfield (Mo.) News & Leader. 

(Recommended for reading by the Missouri State Reading 
Circle Board of the Missouri State Teachers Association. ) 


Christianity and America's Social Problems, 

by Dr. Ralph H. Higgins 

“A Protestant Episcopal rector and dean surveys the 
problems confronting the United States—economics, the 
family, health, crime, use of leisure, politics—and s0 em- 
phasizes the social mission of the church.’’—N. Y. Times. 


Grief Is a Lonely Journey, by Mary Hale Jessup 


. catches the mood of the initial bewilderment (after 
bereavement) perfectly, the stupefying reaction for which 


Babies Need Fathers Teo, by Rhoda Kellegg 


“It would be a if only fathers were t M 
Kellogg's vajudole Zoatritation te parent-ed edu poe For 
th tte — 4 to fathers, ai 


‘or! Hera! 
Ss ts e: rin s. iw 


Ohi For the Life of a Stewardess, by Resalle Rodrigue 
“A chatty little peek we a stewardess on one of the 


luxury liners making round trips to Latin America, 
stopping at various countries on the — t—Santos, 
Rio, Montevideo, Buenos etc. +3 sives 


Aires, Cur; 
an intimate picture of the work of a vatewasdess tha 
be of interest te, high school Ei. Incidentally, a vals 
us something of the eities ited , ~ t. the life on 
recreational trip." ‘Committee on Co 
operation, Board of Education of Pthe Gay of New York. 


From the Diary of Dr. Philip Sher, by Dr. Philip Sher 


“This . . . book summarizes some of his social eontri- 
ay A iam oaee of — volume consiote of LS ere. 

was 
able‘ ,to help bur human vbeinge 0 s of ¢ different ena Solve their 





Great Symphonies: How te Recognize and Remember 
Them, by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 











there is no explanation.”’"—Elias Lieberman. 
sig . simple and profound . . . moved me deeply.” 
-Frances Frost. 


“A new, more substantial edition of the bes of popular 
es. to the enjoyment of classical music --New 





Juveniles, poetry, religious works, travel, adventure, fiction, technical and scientific 

books—we have the publishing know-how, the complete manufacturing plant, the 

editorial and art staffs, the sales promotion and advertising departments—to edit, 

design, produce, promote and sell your book with resulting royalties for you. 
Comet Press Books, Dept. WD-85 


COMET Comat Grass Berta, Bape. Woe 
[] F e send me your FREE ilustrated booklet 
| +4 gy Ss 5 S PUBLING * YOUR BOOK 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please 
ROTHOR'S GUIDE, 
C] I am mailing you my ms. for your 


FREE report. 
SE EOS PhO MnPA 
11 W. 42nd St, N. ¥. 36, N.Y. MII, : sn ceuiusardpababiibiesss nowak 
Dept. WD-85 acini eae Snes 
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84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


$i. 
92. 


. Clare M. Cutting 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Buffalo, New York 

Mrs. Raymond G. Ridgely 
St. Petersburg, Flerida 
Mrs. Lee Greenwood 
Los Angeles, California 
Eleanor Convers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jack Ritchie 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Matthew E. Romano 
U.S. Navy, New York, New York 
Fanny H. McDougall 
Tucson, Arizona 

C. Y. Lee 

San Francisco, California 
William W. Hunter 
Naches, Washington 

Dan tts, Jr. 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Mary Weber 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


. Emory Forestwin 
69. 
70. 
ree 
72, 
73; 
74. 
be 
76. 
a0: 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


Hopkins, Minnesota 
Clayre and Michel Lipman 
Fairfax, California 
Virginia B. Dalton 
Tucson, Arizona 

Bliss Y. Baker 

Carmel Valley, California 
William E. Carroll 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anna Tunstall 
Richmond, Virginia 

Irma Reitci 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Frances Sidwell 

Midland, Texas 

Guy Slaughter 

Crown Point, Indiana 
Alan Dorsey 

Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. H. W. Sharman 
Descanso, California 

J. P. Stokoe 

North Hollywood, California 
Magdalene Lentz 

Sinton, Texas 

Mrs. George W. Allen 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Merriel Miller 

Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts 
Katherine D. Eason 

Los Altos, California 
Forrest Smith 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kay Grove 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Cora Kane 

Sacramento, California 
Francis R. Hobbie 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Sara Clyne 

New York, New York 

J. Paul Suter 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Saint David’s, Pennsylvania 
Laura Linton 
North Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
13%. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118, 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124, 
125, 
126. 
127. 
128. 


. Shirley Suttles 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
. Betty Lou Gersting 
100. 
. Dee Tucker 








Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Lilliace M. Mitchell 
Plano, Illinois 

Emily Caroline Graves 
Seattle, Washington 
Martin T. Bergsjo 
Harvard, Illinois 
Florence Ward Walker 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Hank Billings 
Springfield, Missouri 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Sidney Ernestine Warfel 
Plainfield, Illinois 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. Ida Mae Kem 


Alameda, California 


. Dorothy L. McCausland 


San Lorenzo, California 
Bill Fraser 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Sonya Rudzinski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
John T. Cody 
Flushing, New York 
Rita Bisdorf 
Mundelein, Illinois 
Evan Hudin 
Sacramento, California 
Margaret Etenger 
Buffalo, New York 
George E. Nixon 
Rochester, New York 
Emanuel V. Kay 
Syracuse, New York 
Ruth Pettigrew 
San Angelo, Texas 
David Cooke 
Valley Stream, New York 
Alma Roberts Giordan 
Watertown, Connecticut 
Vurn Norbury 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Mrs. James T. Brady 
Albany, New York 
Kelly O'Keefe 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Mizzell Phillips 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Alt Musicant 
Brooklyn, New York 
Felix W. Knauth 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
William G. Dochterman 
a Illinois 
Ruth K. Sipchen 
Harli Texas 
Mrs. Burquin Hatch Morrow 
Oreland, Pennsylvania 
James J. Dwyer 
Brooklyn, New York 
Ben Drenner 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gladys Weisbart 
Galene Huffman 
ono 

i . Re y 
Pretoria, South Africa 

(Continued on page 65) 
































In Just One Week Of This Year 


January 23 through January 29th—I sent book 
contracts and advance royalty checks to three 
writers who first learned about my agency 
through the ads of this magazine. 

All of these authors were uncertain about the 
salability of their books. But they were smart 
enough to know that selling any book these days 
is a complex operation, especially for writers 
situated so far from the heart of the publishing 
center. So they came to me for help—I believe 
because they found my ads were clear and didn’t 
offer them the moon on a platter; because I 
appraised their work according to today’s 
market; because I wrote to them honestly and 
didn’t palaver them with flattery. They found 
that I had no extra charges for resubmission, and 
that I answered all their questions as specifically 
as possible. And I eventually sold their books 
to the regular royalty publishers without any 
investment whatsoever on the authors’ part. 

Today, the first of these books is being 
promoted by the publisher through a special $1000.00 direct-mail campaign which 
is now selling my writer’s books at the rate of 60 to 100 copies a day. He has 
been written up in national magazines. Newspaper syndicates have bid for his 
scripts and a radio station has offered to put on a series of programs just to plug 
the sales of the book. 

The second book is scheduled to be issued in the fall in a paper-back edition. 
It will then go immediately into a fast second edition for private sale which I have 
already okayed with the author. 

The third book will go to press as soon as the author returns from Mexico where 
he has been sent on assignment by his publisher to revise his book on the publish- 
er’s suggestions. 

I could never have helped these writers achieve success unless they had 

first submitted their books to me. And I have decided to reduce my book- 

appraisal fee to $5.00 (one-third the regular fee) on books submitted dur- 

ing July and August. This applies also to readers of the Writer’s Yearbook. 


If you have a book which you plan to submit this year, mail it to me now. I 
will personally read and appraise it. If it is in salable shape, I will submit it to 
the publishers at no further cost to you. If not, I will tell you candidly what your 
next step should be, and help you in any way I can. Please don’t expect me to 
send you literature on my services. For I adapt my help to the particular needs of 
every manuscript sent in. I have no stock advice or routine suggestions. My fees 
on other manuscripts are at the rate of $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per 
manuscript—$7.50 for half-hour radio and TV scripts, and $10.00 for hour shows. 
No fees for professionals with good recent sales. 

I can save you a great deal of wasted motion and perhaps give you the kind 
of suounes my other writers are now enjoying, if you will submit your book to 
me now! 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET & NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 































































Lew York Marker Letter 


By Patricia H. Mullen 


OR THE FIRST TIME, Charm, Street & 
Smith’s popular women’s magazine, ap- 
pears on the stands without fiction. 
The new Managing Editor, Mrs. Mary 
Roche, would like writers to look over a 
copy as a guide to future submissions. 


Charm is a magazine for women who 
work. These women, most of whom run 
homes as well as hold jobs, read everything 
—-serious and light articles both—articles on 
child care, personal finance, the arts. 

Samples from the August issue: “Will 
Automation Substitute Speed for Serenity?” 
which discusses automation and the question 
of what to do with the increased leisure time 
resulting from its use; and “What About 
Nursery School for Your Child?” which 
gives the working mother pointers on what 
to look for in selecting a school for her off- 
spring. 

Articles should be about 2000 words, but 
length is not a criterion of primary impor- 
tance. Payment runs from $100 to $500 for 
features; $75 for short, two-column pieces. 

The feature editor is Lee Rhodes, the 
address, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
a2, HN. Y. 
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Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
New York. There’s a change up at Hill- 
man’s best selling magazine with Sey Chass- 
ler just appointed the new Managing Edi- 
tor. He’ll be there by July 25. Editor Harry 
Shevelson says: “Pageant is open to all 
kinds of general interest articles from 2,000 
to 3,000 words. We like to develop new 
writers, and here’s how we do it. We don’t 
want writers to work on speculation, and 
there’s where the value of the comprehen- 
sive outline, or query comes in. 

“If anyone has a good idea which seems 
suitable for us, it takes ten minutes to 
knock off a page or two describing the 
article. We answer promptly. 

“If we are familiar with a writer’s work, 
or he can show us something he has had 
published, we then give the go ahead on 
the proposed article. If we like the sug- 
gestion, but are not sure whether the com- 
pleted job will fit in, we may take an 
option on it. Either way the writer’s time 
has not been wasted, nor has ours. Some- 
times we assign articles from ideas which 
come out of our own office. Most of the 
regular contributors to Pageant have been 
developed this way. 
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VANTAGE BOOK A NATIONAL BEST-SELLER! 
77,000 Copies of Jehovah’s Witnesses Title in Print! 


Printings of 20,000 and 57,000 Almost 
Sold Out Before Publication Date 





How Vantage Launched 
This Best-Seller 


Under the guidance of Irwin Wine- 
house, Vantage’s Director of Sales and 
Publicity, a complete promotion, sales 
and publicity campai was planned 
and put into action. The program was 
so successful that Jehovah’s Witnesses: 
The New World Society was moving at 
best-seller rate before publication date. 

Here are a few of the steps that 
were taken to help put this book over 
the top: (1) Vantage salesmen visited 
leading book dealers and wholesalers 
throughout the country, chiefly, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco. (2) Special circulars were printed 
for distribution to Witnesses and the 
public. (3) Full-page advertising ap- 
peared in Retail Bookseller. (4) General 
advertising appeared in The New York 
Times. (5) Special circulars were mailed 
to the nation’s 1500 leading bookstores. 
(6) Advance publicity releases were 
sent to leading newspapers and period- 
icals, 

While we cannot promise to make 
your book a best-seller, too, we can 
offer you a live-wire, aggressive sales 
and publicity program. Important to 
remember is that Vantage is America’s 
seventh largest book publisher, and can 
do a real job for you. If you would 
like to have your book published, mail 
the coupon for our free, 24-page booklet. 





Feew 


The Marley Cole book and other lead- 
ing Vantage titles were displayed in 
June at the American Booksellers’ Con- 
vention in Chicago, at the Hotel Sher- 
man. Irwin Kremen, Vantage’s Sales 
Promotion Manager, took orders for 
thousands of copies of the book, one 
of the most active titles on the Con- 
vention floor. 





























About the author 


Marley Cole, author of the nation’s 
newest non-fiction best-seller on Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, is a seasoned writer 
whose articles have appeared in Life, 
National Geographic, The Nation, and 
other publications. A native of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and a former newspaper 
man, Mr. Cole has long been interested 
in the growth of religious groups. Much 
of the material for this, his first book, 
was obtained first-hand from personal 
attendance at local Witness meetings, 
national conventions, and from the So- 
ciety’s own files. Presently, Mr. Cole 
is at work on a novel. 


New York, N. Y.—Jehovah’s Witnesses: 
The New World Society, by Marley 
Cole, hit the best-seller class almost 
immediately upon a meg > Writing 
in June Retail Boo seller, Editor Fran- 
cis Ludlow declared: ‘‘This book is 
sure to be in demand.” And his pre- 
diction was the understatement of the 
year. 

With orders pone in at a rate of 
better than 3, copies a day, more 
than 65,000 books had been sold by 
June 22, official publication date. Orig- 
inal plans called for a first printing of 
10,¢ copies, but this was doubled 
late in May. Then with the promotion 
and sales campaign under way, advance 
orders piled up at an unprecedented 
rate. Printers and binders worked 
around the clock to deliver an addi- 
tional stock of 57,000 books on June 
27, five days after publication. A third 
printing of 10, copies is on the 
press. 

National interest in the book has 
centered around never-before-published 
documents that show the Eisenhower 
—> affiliation — this jr 
and fast-growing religious group. Unti 
her death in 1946, Ida Eisenhower, the 
President’s mother, was a member of 
the sect. She helped organize the first 
Jehovah’s Witnesses congregation in 
Abilene, Kansas, in 1896. 

Are you looking for a publisher? 
If so, the same expert staff that 
launched this best-seller is available to 
you and your book. For more informa- 
tion, please fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 





explaining your co-operative pub! 





LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28) 
(In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24 page <a booklet 
ishing plan. 


cok eee ere 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 


Number of Words (Approximate) ..... 

















“While payment of $150 to $500 has been 
standard here, we have paid less than the 
minimum for very short pieces, and more 
than the top rate for something we liked 
tremendously.” 


Titles in Pageant’s September issue are 
as interesting as the contents. One that’s 
really an eye catcher, “Would You Be Liv- 
ing in Skin,— One of these days Polye- 
thylene may become the roof over your 
head,” is about the twelve-year-old miracle 
plastic which is used for everything from 
tubing to rooftops. Another article, “Are 
You Capable of Suicide,” by Irwin Ross, 
is a serious piece telling how many of last 
year’s 16,000 suicides could have been pre- 
vented. It also warns of the danger signs 
which lead to suicide. A good example of 
the type of humor Pageant likes to see is 
a piece by Terry Galaney, “Anything Can 
Happen in a Phone Booth,” which is all 
about the odd items people leave behind 
when making a call. Everything from 
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“You writers have an easy time of it. I’ve always thought one day 
I'd dash off a novel if I just had the time.” 





skunks, and false teeth to hundred dollar 
bills have been listed by the telephone 
company. 

House and Garden (Conde-Nast), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. The 
new executive editor is William Lowe, for- 
merly of Look. Material goes to managing 
editor Eileen Tighe. House and Garden is 
a big, beautiful slick magazine, filled with 
color photographs of homes, decorator’s 
plans and table settings complete with 
elaborate meals. No fiction is used here. But 
articles on travel are bought freelance. The 
editors suggest that writers send in queries 
if they have an interesting travel piece. 
Word lengths stay pretty much within the 
1,500 average, and top rates in the field 
are paid. 

Articles on home decoration, building, 
entertainment, landscaping, anything that 
makes for good living, are occasionally 
bought freelance, but the travel section is 
the writer’s best bet. Pictures are usually 
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"IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING" @ 


“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d 
think I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine 
Institute has got something that sold me. Maybe it was 
the fact that your president and instructors were all 
writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was convinced. It’s a really 
fine course.” 

That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after 
he had signed for our training. He is just one of many 
who have found in the Magazine Institute something 
they did not know a correspondence course could offer. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by 
the State of New York—is really different. As a matter 
of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors— 
men and women who have all held staff positions on 
magazines or in publishing houses, or who have earned 
publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 





this course I’ve sold 


“ ~ . . you might be $376.50.” 
interested in seeing my TEST YOUR 
article . “yin CORONET LITERARY APTITUDE 
magazine. FREE 

“ ... before my fourth 


The Magazine Institute 
offers a Free Literary Anti- 
tude Test which enables 


lesson I received $200.00 
for my first story.” 
“ ... Signed a contract 





Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
‘ Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





BRETT 
HALLIDAY 


Originator of 
the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne 
detective stories 
and of the 
television se- 
ries built on 
on the same 
character. Au- 
. thor more than 
eighty novels and twelve motion pic- 
tures. Total book sales in millions. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 


with DUELL, SLOAN, 
and PEARCE .. . advance 
royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruc- 
tion.” 

“ .. . just had book 
accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON 


you to find out for your- 
self if you have any writ- 
ing talent. The test is 
COMPLETELY SELF- 
CORRECTING. Answers 
are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN 
DECIDE where you stand. 


ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other aan member Mystery 
Writers of America. 











and SONS ... your criti- SEND FOR 


cisms were helpful in FREE BOOKLET 
working out the story.” TODAY 


“..+ VOGUE took the Write for the FREE cata- 
article . . . whopping fat log describing the Maga- 
check in the mail today.” zine Institute plan and 
‘ . . . last criticism was providing other informa- 
fine. Helped me sell a tion of value to beginning 
novelette ... writers. Inquirers also 

“ ... thought you might receive the BEST JOB IN 
like to hear I’ve sold THE WORLD, which 
another story .. . adds lists unsolicited testimo- 
up to $400.00 return on nials from successful 
my MAGAZINE INSTI- Magazine Institute stu- 
TUTE course.” dents. Fill out the coupon 

if . since I started and mail it NOW. 


JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories; author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former 
script writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 
versal and Columbia; vice-president of 
Signature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 

















The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


(“The Fameus Writer's Course") 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yerk 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 








(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™"""""~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 88-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


bckdbssvecsesvsenesdes Zone.... State...... 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Call) 














assigned and articles on gardening almost 
always tie in with a well known personality. 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Ted Kesting is open 
right now for a limited number of fact- 
fiction, first person stories for this leading 
sports magazine. He says, “I want high 
grade writing in these action stories which 
must be true adventure accounts of hap- 
penings in the outdoors. 

“Strangely enough, I get plenty of hair- 
raising adventure stories of big game hunt- 
ing set in Africa and other far points, but 
nothing on squirrel hunts which might be 
closer to home. The same thing applies to 
deep sea fishing. Stories come in about 
sharks and tarpons, but nothing on sun 
fishing. 

“Though I don’t object to big game hunt- 
ing and use plenty of such material, I’d 
like to see some action stories laid in 
America. 

“Word lengths should average about 3,000 
for us. We are also in the market for short 
filler material around 500 words—funny 
things that happen to the sportsman. 

“We also like picture stories and try to 
use at least one in every issue. Very little 
text with two to five pages of pictures 
would be about right. Be sure to caption 
them accurately though. Right now I am 
looking for good color shots, no smaller 
than 2% by 2%. Service pieces of help 
to the sportsman are also welcome. Better 
query on these to avoid duplication of sub- 
jects. Most of our covers are assigned to 
photographers who have worked with us 
before, but we will always look at a good 
one. Rates are tops in the field.” All ma- 
terial may be addressed to Mr. Ted Kesting. 


Men-in-Danger, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. This new he-man book is 
the latest in the Hillman line. James 
Stewart Gordon is the editor and Douglas 
Allen, managing editor. 

Mr. Gordon says, “Tell writers we want 
first person and eye witness stories involv- 
ing personal danger, and that excitement is 
the theme of our book. The first issue out 
July 14th, will give them an idea of what 
we are looking for. We have an unusual 
story, ‘The Case of the Sadistic Cop,’ by 
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a 21-year-old youth who was badly beaten 
up in a police station. The boy sued the 
cop and won the case. 

“Another, also in the first issue, is an ‘as 
told to’ article by Petey Virgin, ‘They 
Paid To See Me Beaten Blind, which de- 
scribes the terrible battle in the ring which 
resulted in permanent blindness for Virgin. 
‘Twelve Minutes to Live, is a tensely 
written account of a skin diver caught and 
trapped under the East river. These are 
the kind of stories which will fill Men-in- 
Danger. 

“We have a special word length of 3,300 
here which we would like writers to keep 
to. Payment is a flat $200 at present for 
articles, which must be true in every case. 

“Sports, adventure, man-against-machine, 
man-versus-man are subjects we are in- 
terested in—but all must involve the ele- 
ment of personal danger. Picture essays 
for our ‘Sudden Death’ feature are also 
wanted. Single pictures, or four or five if 
the story calls for more. Black and white 
photographs will be used in combination 
with art work on the covers. These are 
also open, 2% by 2% color transparencies 
will be considered, but no smaller. Pay- 
ment for picture essays is by arrangement.” 


Real Adventure (Hillman). Hy Steirman 
is still looking for first person hunting and 
adventure articles, sports and medical stories. 
How-to, and service pieces of value in the 
money-saving department are also wanted. 
Word lengths are elastic, from 3,000 to 
5,000, the maximum length. Payment starts 
at $175 and goes to $250, with more for 
book condensations. Send in outlines for 
books rather than the completed manu- 
scripts. No fiction at present. 


People Today (Hillman) has a new edi- 
tor, Joseph B. Breed. He says, “For the 
time being, we have no need of outside 
material as most of our magazine is staff 
written. People Today is primarily a pic- 
ture book with very little text and at present 
we are overstocked on pictures, too.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., in conjunction with 
Boys’ Life Magazine is offering $2,000 plus 
royalties for the best book for boys in the 
age group 12 to 16. The characters need 
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IT’S GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS 
WHEN A PUBLISHER MAKES NEWS 


What HARPER’S, TIME, and 


the WRITER’S YEAR 


BOOK have to say about Exposition Press... 
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— Editorial in The Writer's 1955 Year Book by Aron M. Mathieu 


“. . . Co-operative publishing has changed considerably i i 
t i y in the last 30 years; fi 
Edward Uhian is one of the men responsible for this change. First, Daag Peng nen by see 


publishers look like books. Today, their dust jackets are 


well designed by competent, modern artists. 


The typography is created by men who have held th j i 
cre n [ je same job for old | i 
saieae ie = Pag cary canine ye and wd poo ati pede Lp at. weed 
' a st class novel or non-fiction work. Second, the book: i 
time, and copies are sent for review to leadin icati + eS oon 
é f g publications. Last, the b i i 
elites ———— . .. Aside from the examples of famous writers ag haa as ouaien tak 
ee truth is that literally dozens of books have recently appeared from the presses of coop- 


erative book publishers that have been bought by book 


reissued by soft cover book publishers, and re-sold to foreign publishers for a flat fee . . .” 





FREE BROCHURE 


Read the complete story of subsidy publishing in 
our new 48-page illustrated brochure, You Can 
Publish Your Book. Includes “36 Illustrated Success 
Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,” “The 
Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “When to Sign a Publishing 
Contract,” and other vital information for every 
writer. Reserve your free copy today! Write: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. °.* 





IT’ 


clubs, reprinted by good national magazines, 


S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME 


WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION EARLY for 
new manuscripts, new sales outlets, new promo- 
tion ideas. Long-range planning sells books before 
the important Holiday Season. It takes 4 months 
to edit, design and produce a book so that it can 
be promoted to the bookstores and the buying pub- 
lic. Bookstore displays, autograph parties, radio 
and TV appearances and newspaper publicity must 
be arranged well in advance. If you send your 
manuscript in now for our editorial consideration, 
you can MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
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not be Boy Scouts, but they must be Amer- 
ican, with an American background. Any 
American or Canadian author is eligible. 
The closing date of the contest is Nov. 15, 
1955. For further details write to the above 
address, 


Changes at Collier's which will be re- 
ported on fully next month when the situ- 
ation jells are that Eleanor Stierham Raw- 
son, fiction editor, has resigned. As yet, no 
one has been appointed to take her place. 
Sey Chassler, picture editor, left to go to 
Pageant, and William Stapleton has taken 
his place at Collier’s. 

There’s a new announcement from Faw- 
cett this week. Arthur Orrmont has come 
over from Pines as the executive editor of 
Crest and Premier Books. Mr. Orrmont 
will work with Editor William C. Lengel 
on getting out the new line of fiction and 
non-fiction reprints. The first title under the 
Premier imprint, is Douglas Lurton’s “The 
Power of Positive Living,” and the two 
books from Crest are Frank Gruber’s “Run, 
Thief, Run,” and “Best Cartoons From 
True.” 


The Mystery Writers of America, Inc. in 
cooperation with the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at Columbia University will again 
this year be giving its practical training 
course in writing the modern mystery sus- 
pence story. For those of you interested in 
making crime pay, this might be well worth 
while looking into. The teachers include 
such outstanding mystery writers as Helen 





McCloy, Bruno Fischer, Edward D. Radin 
and others. The classroom is limited to 25, 
Registration begins on September 12. In- 
formation can be obtained from Mystery 
Writers of America Inc., 228 W. 24th 
Street, New York City. 


American Visuals Corp., 161 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Much educational 
material is needed for all of them. These 
booklets are sold to national organizations 
and large companies for distribution to em- 
ployes. 

Editor Robert S. Menchin is looking for 
articles of general interest on such subjects 
as child care, recreation, safety, health and 
self-improvement. Word length should be 
kept under 2,500. Payment is on a royalty 
basis. All the booklets are illustrated by 
the firm’s artists and those stories which 
lend themselves to illustration are most 
wanted. 


American Salesman, 49 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. This is a brand new 
trade magazine edited by the well-known 
columnist Dr. Frank Kingdon. Through 
subscription only, this monthly needs ma- 
terial of a special kind slanted for sales- 
men. One fiction story is used for every 
issue which must also have a sales back- 
ground. In the current issue there’s a good 
one by Konrad Bercovici, entitled “Three 
Salesmen I Remember,” in which the 
author compares the selling tactics of a 
salesman in Istanbul, London, and Paris. 

A special department, 
“Ideas That Work...” 
is open for material, but 
writers must know their 
selling. A profile of an 
outstanding salesman, of 
a “big deal” is also of 
interest to readers. Short 
humor squibs up to 100- 
150 words bring a flat 
five dollars at fillers, fic- 
tion from $50 to $100 for 
1,500 words, and articles 
at least 3c to 5c a word. 
Don’t kid the salesman 
for this magazine. 
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Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Editor Robert Lowndes 
who edits Famous Detective and Smashing 
Detective, reports that his biggest need is 
for 12,000 to 16,000-word novelettes. He 
says, “I don’t want blood and guts or crime 
stuff. What I do want is murder mysteries 
with smart detectives. No dumb cops here. 
If the detective makes an error in deduc- 
tion, let it be a mistake that anybody could 
make, not because he is stupid. Don’t have 
the detective conked on the head just as 
he’s about to solve the crime—that’s cheat- 
ing the reader. On the shorter lengths, I’m 
overstocked until the rest of the year on 
mysteries, though not closed against a real 
whopper. We pay % of a cent up to 6,000 
words, 1% for longer pieces. Western and 
sports stories are out for the present.” (Bi- 
monthlies. ) 


Ideal Love Stories, 241 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Marie Park who edits this 
one and three others, Gay Love Stories, 
Todays Love Stories, and Real Western 
Romances, says that she is buying slowly. 
“We seem to be the only pulps left in the 
business,” she says, “consequently we get 
many wonderful slick rejects. 

“While we might seem like a good market 
for the beginner, they should know that 
they are up against some real competition. 
We buy stories in all lengths from 1,000 
to 7,000 and 8,000 for the novelettes. Aver- 
age length is around 4,000 to 5,000 words. 
We pay a half cent and up and buy quite 
a lot all year round for our bi-monthlies. 

“Here are a few titles of recent stories 
which we liked. ‘The Promise,’ by Marsha 
Newall, in the September issue of Gay 
Love Stories, is a brightly written tale of 
a young man who promises to carry on his 
eccentric uncle’s Inn. The uncle wears a 
beard, goes barefoot, and is an all-around 
character, while the nephew is conserva- 
tive. The situations evolving from these 
two opposites make for hilarious reading. 

“Another story, ‘Cruise to Nowhere,’ is 
good, too. It’s about a couple of working 
girls who’ve saved their pennies, bought 
tons of clothes and go to a travel agency 
to buy themselves a glamor cruise. The 
agent books them onto a tramp steamer by 
mistake. They finally make the best of it 





WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood Tee Be For pdaptnton stars noods 
story material of all kin Fe 2 
motion picture ‘ ans 98 — production. og 


story does not have to 


Department of rothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you aSELL YOUR STORY, 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of stery 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable =e reall ng send us your first story. This small 


charge is to prevent 8 t 

from being “flooded with sequent. for free eoature 

from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 

in -_ jigties. Address mest to: 

une. HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. , AGENCY 
Beverly Hills , Califorsic | 
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have helped many new writers find 
first success. Let us try to help you. 






Dei Mar, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FREE 


Estimates of manuscripts for ghosting, _Te- 
writing, criticism-collaboration, or publication. 
FLORIDA LITERARY AGENCY 


Strates Bidg. Pest Office Box 1012 
Daytena Beach, Flerida 








STUCK FOR PLOTS? 
Real-life Characters? 
SITUATIONS? 


vom don’t have to dream them up! Take them from 
li 
Motrepeliien news editor, reads 200,000 words of wire 
copy a day, offers briefed gleanings to writers stuck for 
. Plots, characters, situations, comedy, 
tragedy pop wp fe the news every day. But you haven’t 
5 nd ABT I have. 
Current e, foreign affairs, science, 
Rota or any field arran on request. 
ot a clippin nae service. Not a writing course. Just 
ideas, unlimi' What you do with them is up to you. 
— yoo ar more a —, a Gost of 
— with story poten in min 
$5 ~—. $50 a year. Money back if not 
por = oP with first month’s service. 
Bex X 3 
Writer's Digest 
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No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 
ing author. 


See May Writer's Dicest 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 











ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an ex page teacher, I s pend in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Renseeilile rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


‘WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develep fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 














Remarkably, yeu make your imaginatien, 
dreams and emotions serve you at @ writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities a want, 


in the coupon below and 


lly without cherge, how you 
FREE : 5 ial this wonderful sew 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Cole 








Please send free booklet, "Your Way fo Success 
in Authorship.” 
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and have a good time anyway. A romance 
with the first mate is the love angle here. 
An off-beat story, “The Marriage of Mit- 
suko’ is about a Japanese girl who married 
an American, and how she overcame her 
family’s objection to the match. “The Cat 
Who Found the Sun,’ is a short of about 
1,000 words, also off-trail. It involves a boy 
and girl, one likes cats, the other doesn’t— 
they get together over the pranks of the 
cat and romance develops. This will give 
writers an idea of the kind of stories our 
readers like. We will be buying actively 
right after Labor Day for our next issues.” 


Correction 


Last month we ran some copy on the Modern 
Romance Annual Contest. Some of the informa- 
tion was not quite correct. Here is a revised ver- 
sion from the Dell editorial offices. 


Modern Romance’s new continuing an- 
nual contest is now well into its second 
four-month contest period, which extends 
from May 1 through August 31. This con- 
test is based on a point system. In other 
words, you don’t win a prize for a single 
story. Instead you accumulate points. Points 
are won in three ways: (a) by merely sub- 
mitting stories to Modern Romances wheth- 
er you make a sale or not (“submission” 
points); (b) by selling Modern Romances 
a story (“purchase” points) ; (c) by placing 
first, second or third on the monthly reader 
story poll (“‘poll” points). 

The new contest prizes are all prize. In 
other words, no portion of the prize dollar 
is money you would have earned anyway 
at word rates. Prizes for each of the three 
contest periods total $2000, allocated as fol- 
lows: 1st prize—$1000; 2nd prize— $200: 
8 runner-up prizes of $100 each. There is 
also an annual “grand prize” of $1000 for 
the writer with the highest point average 
for contest periods one, two, and three of 
any given year. For a full set of contest 
rules, write to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Within the framework of their continuing 
annual contest, Modern Romances also runs 
special, one-prize contests limited to a single 
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theme. They call these “Restricted Subject 
Contests.” The prize is $400. So far the 
magazine has had four of these contests. 

If you remember that everything you sub- 
mit to Modern Romances—including these 
Restricted Subject Contest entries—is auto- 
matically an entry in the continuing annual 
contest, there is no need to be confused by 
the idea of a contest within a contest. How- 
ever, just in case you are confused, let’s 
give you an example of what happens when 
a lucky writer enters one of these Restricted 
Subject Contests. 

Let’s say the theme of this Restricted 
Subject Contest is “family.” You, the lucky 
writer, submit a fine, 10,000 word family 
story to Modern Romances. Immediately, 
you get 5 “submission” points. The story 
is bought at word rates for $500. You now 
get 10 “purchase” points. (Total thus far 
15 points.) Meanwhile, the editors decide 
yours is the best of the family stories entered 
in that Restricted Subject Contest. They 
award you their $400 Restricted Subject 
Contest prize. (Your total earnings on the 
story—$900.) The story now runs in the 
magazine, and the readers like it well 
enough to name it their first choice above 
all other stories in that issue. You there- 
fore are awarded 25 “poll” points. (Total 
for one story: 40 points.) Finally, these 40 
points give your competitive total in the 
continuous contest such a boost that you 
take first place for one of the three annual 
periods. This nets you $1000. Thus, one 
10,000 word story has earned you $500 
word rate) plus $400 (Restricted Subject 
Contest prize). It has also helped you win 
the $1000 period prize and finally given you 
a nice start toward the annual grand prize 
—also $1000. 

Thus one story has played a major role 
in both earning you and winning you $2900. 

At the present rate, it looks as if there will 
be eight Restricted Subject Contests this 
year, with a total of $3200 in prizes. In 
addition, the continuing annual contest 
awards will total $7000 over the year. This 
means that over and above rates the prize 
payment that Modern Romances is likely to 
give out in 1955 is $10,200. 


Advertisement 





SHE DID IT: This is Mrs. Eileen Sykes. 
She was an unpublished author until she 
sent her manuscript THE GAY GAR- 
LAND to Pageant Press. Today she is 
widely acclaimed and her book has been 
placed in many Public School libraries. 
If you have a manuscript—fiction or non- 
fiction—send it to Seth Richards, pub- 
lisher of Pageant Press, 130 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. You will get a 
free editorial report and an appraisal of 
possibilities and costs. If you want to learn 
more about Pageant’s successful methods 
write for their free brochure (W8) which 
has helped hundreds of authors get their 
books published, advertised, publicized 
and distributed. Be sure also to ask for 
details of Pageant’s $1600 Best Book Con- 
test. NOTE: Reader’s Digest now has four 
new Pageant Press books for considera- 
tion of possible purchase of condensation 
rights. Reader’s Digest often pays about 
$2000 for such rights. IMPORTANT: Pa- 
geant Press can publish your book in time 
for the booming Christmas season if you 
send them your manuscript before August 
15th. Better hurry. 








NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40-000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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By Auriel Macfie 


“HERE SEEMS to be a great deal of 
‘| confusion among writers about the 
required “release form.” Another question 
that comes up is on prices of the various 
types of scripts; live television script, filmed 
television script for an independent pro- 
ducer, a script written for one of the 
telefilm major motion 
picture company and about “ 
submission” of scripts. These subjects are 
confusing, unless you’re thoroughly steeped 
in video, so let’s take them up one-by-one: 


subsidiaries of a 
simultaneous 


Release forms: Most of the advertising 
agencies and all the networks require the 
writer to sign a “release form” before any 
consideration is given to your material. 
These forms are not standardized. And 
some of them frighten the neophyte to 
death. To be truthful, the professional 
television writer doesn’t care for the word- 
ing of some release forms, either, even 
though he more readily understands their 
purpose. 

Here’s the reason for the release form: 
TV networks receive such an incredible 
volume of ideas, suggestions and scripts 
each day that it is conceivable there will 
be similarities in the material submitted. 
Let’s suppose U. S. Steel has scheduled a 
show about an American gangster hiding 
out in Mexico. It’s probable that the 
script department has received several other 
submissions dealing with the theme of the 
scheduled show although they may not 
tell the same story. When the writers see 
the U. S. Steel offering, they are likely to 
protest, “Hey! that’s my script. They’ve 
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made a few changes since my gangster 
was a defrocked priest from Pennsylvania 
and theirs is a bank official who skipped 
with the funds, but basically it’s the same 
idea, an American on the run in Mexico.” 

Of course it is undoubtedly not the 
same idea at all, but you’d be surprised 
how many writers consider locale, alone, 
their own personal property. Hence, the 
release form, which frees the network from 
the annoyance of countless nuisance law- 
suits, 

Basically, the idea of the release form 
is sound. But let’s them more 
closely. Some of them do sound as though 
and for no 


examine 


you’re signing away your life 
pay at that! 

One agency, in particular, has a form 
which even the professional writers beef 
about. The objection is to the following 
paragraphs: 
the established policy 
refuse to entertain 


“I understand that 
of your company is to 
or receive ideas, suggestions or uncopyrighted 
works except on the distinct understanding 
that they may be used by you or your clients 
without any obligation whatever to the person 
submitting them. Anything I submit to you 
or your company will be on that basis; dis- 
closure by me of any idea, suggestion or 
uncopyrighted work is gratuitous, unsolicited, 
without restrictions and involves no confi- 
dential relationship between us. 

“Use by you and your clients of any ideas, 
suggestions or uncopyrighted works submitted 
by me, and the compensation, if any, that I 
may receive therefore, are matters 
solely in your discretion.” 


resting 


This sounds pretty disastrous—and let’s 
admit the wording is very unfortunate. 
However, you would get paid standard 
rates for your work—the Television Writers 
Guild of America would see to that. Also, 
if your script is submitted in complete 
script form, even though you haven’t copy- 
righted it, you are still protected by the 
common-law copyright, according to Evelyn 
Burkey, Executive Director of WGA-East. 
She also points out that any concern over 
the release form is not a practical worry. 
It’s only to protect the networks and agen- 
cies from a writer submitting a similar 
script which, let’s face it, is a chance you’d 
have to take anyway. 
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Miss Burkey also reported she’d had no 


official complaint from professional writers 
about the release forms, although a good 
many do bridle, from a prestige point of 
view, at the agency release quoted above. 


There is a clause in the Television Writers 


Guild contract which takes care of all 


Guild members on this subject. 


It states: 


“The company agrees that, as to 
any services or material covered by this 
Agreement, the terms of the individual 
agreement between the company and 
the employee shall supersede and take 
precedence over any release form 
signed after the effective date of this 
Agreement by such Employee in con- 
nection with such services or material.” 


For the future: A hope that release 


forms will be less ominous and a definite 
probability that steps will be taken to 


standardize them. For now: 
to sign ’em. 


don’t be afraid 
They’re a necessary part of 


today’s TV picture and you won’t be 
skinned—even though it may sound like it. 


Script Rates: Confused about the new 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15¢ per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











Write Plays for TV 


It's easier than you think— 
—PROFITABLE, TOO. 
Prove it at our expense. The TV SCRIPT PATTERN 
with its half- ewe | authentic TV script, shows you every- 
thing in a simple step by ste ere anyone can 
follow. ONLY $2.00 with a MO NEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE. (Includes TV script market list. ) 
The Danian Company, 8, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 




















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, out- 
line or synopsis of your 

plot. 





CHIEF GHOST 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type ma- 
terial, slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

CARLOS DRAKE... Eminently qualified to 
direct rewrites. Author, Mr. Alladin. Fiction 
and articles in numerous magazines. Writer 
for RKO and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


_ 1509 ‘Crossroads of the World | 


102-D 


Hollywood 28, California 


Ne 











WW #H q T I N a Guild contracts on rates for live TV, inde. 


pendent TV film producers and motion 


TV - Radio - Short Story - Plays - Novel- Movie | picture TV film producers? Or would you 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: just like to slant your material for the 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the highest-paid market? 
lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI Here’s the essence of the new Guild 
“The Art of Dramatle Writing’ (Simon & Schuster) | Contract for Live T'V which recently went 
"Your Key to Successful Writing'' (Henry Holt) into effect with the networks. It boasts a 


used as texts in Colleges and Universities anos ‘ 
throughout the country 30 JO rate increase: 
PLAYS ANALYZED 
EGRI ASSOCIATES = MINIMUM BASIC COMPENSATION FOR A 
2 Columbus Circle Circle 6-61 ss c 
New York 19, N. Y. SINGLE USE — LIVE TV 











Originals Adaptations 

Pints ‘ * 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE | "orwntcas Conn” Sun, Comms 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 30 minutes 700 485 500 375 
45 minutes 850 595 625 465 
60 minutes 1100 785 815 575 
1250 900 925 665 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
.carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 75 minutes 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








MINIMUM COMPENSATION 


WRITERS {POETRY TELEVISION FILM PRODUCERS 
0 1. Anthologies and WY 1 











Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, Episodic series hour hour hour 
for ae as song material—we , 5. Story $120 $200 $380 
hw wa——<«,- Teleplay 330 550 1045 
RICHARD BROTHERS $45 
a8 woons BuItDINe CHICAGO 1, ILLINOES $450 $750 $1425 
an 2. Westerns and Serials $360 $600 $1140 
Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell (No division for story) 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 3. Rewrites and Ona$550 Ona $600 
6801 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. — A eet oe 
No Scripts Please! Query First! Polish . yee — 
MLL DO IT FOR You MINIMUM COMPENSATION — MOTION 
Sick of rejects! I h: host-wri illi f words 
pr pb My ee = haste oy ee of satisfied clients. PICTURE STUDIOS WITH TELEFILM SUBSIDY 
elke sont an tat ioe ‘material. Reasona pts For a 15-minute anthology teleplay with 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. a budget of $23,000 or more, the writer 
WILL HEIDEMAN of the original story draws $150; half-hour 
P. O. Box 146-D New Uim, Minn. 











original $250; original for an hour play, 
Wee Ve $475; writer of 15-minute teleplay will 
VY. WRI TE Be KY draw $450; half-hour vidplay, $750; hour 
tALEN UN? / teleplay, $1425; writer of both original 
RY for new material. Let our sample TV. script show 4% story and tcleplay (15 min.) $570; story 
you how to write for this terrific new medium. @ and teleplay (30 mins.) $950; hour-long 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts, story and teleplay, $1,805. 
T. V. PRODUCER'S GUILD : , oa 
2875W Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. For episodic teleplays with budget of 
$18,000 or more: story (¥5 mins.), $140; 
MANUSCRIPTS half-hour, $230; hour, $440; teleplays, (15 
neatly and accurately typed to specifications; 50c/1,000 mins. ) $400; half-hour $670; hour, $1,270. 
words; 40c/1,000 words on Bask lengths; other typing For both story and teleplay, 15 minutes, 
Mailed fat ppd. | 8510; half-hour, $850; hour, $1,615. 


LAVOLA DEAN 
173 Howard Avenue Vallejo, California 











*If the show is commissioned, a sponsor pays all ex- 
penses. If sustained there is no sponsor, and the network 
is paying out of its own pocket. 
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For lower budget films of anthology or 
episodic type yarns it is $120 for 15-min- 
ute story, $200 for half-hour and $380 
for hour. Teleplay is $330 for 15 minutes; 
$550 for half-hour and $1,045 for hour. 
Story and teleplay, 15 minutes, $420; half- 
hour, $700; hour, $1,330. 


The new Television Writers Guild con- 
tract with the networks cleared up many 
problems. One that still receives a great 
deal of comment is the length of time it 
takes to get an answer on a submission. 
Because of the nature of television where 
an agency, star and sponsor may all require 
script approval, this is a problem which 
all writers have to live with, to some 
extent. Many TV scripters feel, however, 
that if they've had no response after a 
certain length of time they are entitled to 
submit their script to another source. This 
is called “simultaneous submission” and 
the Guild covers it by the following clause: 
“In securing employment under this agree- 
ment, any writer may submit his material 
to another prospective employer if a bona 
fide offer of employment has not been 
made within 15 days after submission of 
his material to the company.” 


Use your own judgment on simultaneous 
submission, however. As Miss Burkey 
pointed out, many script buyers object to 
the script being submitted elsewhere before 
their readers and editors get a chance 
to look it over for the simple reason that 
buyer No. 2 may buy it and they don’t 
want their editors to waste time reading 
a script which, it turns out, isn’t available 
after all. 


TV Writers’ Doings 

John Dunkel to write a “gunsmoke” at 
CBS-TV ... Mel Dinelli has been set to 
script an Alfred Hitchcock telefilm at 
Revue Productions . . . Seventeen writers 
signed in Hollywood by TCF Television 
Productions. Ten are assigned to script 
“My Friend Flicka” segments. Currently 
working on the half-hour series are Peter 
Packer, Erna Lazarus, George Slavin, Geo. 
W. George, Nat Tanchuck, Art Browne, 
Jr., Lorraine Edwards, Lee Loeb, Marianne 
Mosner and De Vallon Scott. Besides 








Nation-Wide Talent Hunt 
For TV Writers!! 


Here's proof of what we have been telling 
you about the opportunities in TV! 


We quote from Billboard Magazine: “A 
search that will reach almost every nook 
and cranny of the land for untapped 
nuggets of talent, especially writers, has 
been launched ... best of those discovered 
will be brought to New York or Holly- 


wood.” 


Every Talented TV Writer With Training 
Will Have an Opportunity of a Lifetime! 


OUR HOME STUDY COURSEIN TV 
WRITING HAS BEEN APPROVED 
BY NOTED AUTHORITIES! Training 
is based on famous Prentice-Hall text- 
book “Writing for Television,’ which 
covers every phase of TV writing (in- 
cluding suggestions just adopted by TV 
industry that talented writers should be 
sponsored! ) 

Train Now! Be Prepared Before You Submit 

Scripts or Seek Sponsorship! 


Don't Delay Another Day! Write Us at Once! 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


7221 Clinton Street 
Hollywood 36, California 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus post- 
age. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola /\venue Torrance, California 











J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can Bae write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc? 
Hundreds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 
JINGLE BUYERS all listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.”’ $1.00 complete—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge 8, N. Y. 
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“Success comes from follow through on 
know how.” 


WRITE for pleasure and RECEIVE CHECKS! 


THE SHERWOOD BRIEF makes this pos- 
sible. Selling writers come back time and time 
again for Briefs from which to write their 
stories and scripts. Beginners praise the Sher- 
wood Briefs for giving them an actual start. 
WHAT IS A SHERWOOD BRIEF? It is 
the know how! It is the rough draft of your 
story—1,000 words or more—complete plot, 
characters, proper suspense, continuity, action 
and background. You follow through with 
creative writing and expansion of this rough 
draft into the length story for which it was 
written. All of your time and effort is spent 
on creative writing. It’s quick! It’s easy! It 
works!—and, it means MONEY FOR YOU! 
Each Sherwood Brief is prepared exclusively 
for the user by a successful teacher, lecturer 
and author of 

How to Write Successfully 

Why 9 out of 10 Writers Fail 

You and the Written Word 

YOU and Your Barnacles 
and many short stories, articles, and research 
works. 


Write for FREE details. No Obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Dept. A-7 
Pomona, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 








8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 11 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping anew in publicati 
screen and TV fields; FREE DETAIL: - - 


ADELINE M. poboeel 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 




















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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their “Flicka” chores writers Nat Tanchuck 
and Art Browne, Jr., are scripting their 
original teleplay “Killer Stallion” for TPA’s 
“Thunder” 

Assignments on the hour-long General 
Electric series went to writers David Dor- 
trot, Edward Hope, Maurice Zimm, Dale 
and Kathryn Eunson, Norman Lessing and 
Luther Davis . . . Jackie Barnett has been 
set py Jimmy Durante to continue for his 
14th year as special material writer next 


series. 


year on the star’s NBC-TV show. 
Markets 
Sheldon Reynolds Productions got 30 


“Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” video 
shows under way in Paris last month, Di- 
rector Steve Previn, who recently returned 
from a combined scripting and casting trip 
to the coast, said that in the future the 
entire series would be filmed in color. 
Reynolds has set up his own color lab- 
oratory at the Epinay Studio in Paris. For 
full script information write Mr. Previn at 
that address. 


Pontiac will sponsor a brand new one- 
hour dramatic program, as yet untitled, 
starting sometime in September on NBC. 
Fred Coe, who is Executive Producer, will 
be using a number of originals by writers 
who have worked with him in the past 
when he headed the Philco-Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse, such as Tad Mosel, Paddy 
Chayefsky, Sumner Locke Elliott and 
others. 

As you probably know, Coc has always 
been a writer’s champion and is vitally 
interested in unusual writers who can turn 
out fresh and interesting scripts. Don’t 
give this market a thought, however, unless 
your sales indicate you’re up there with 
the best TV writers in the business because 
Coe can — and does — demand the best 
possible script job in the field. 

Because of his overwhelming personal 
interest in the writer and his story problems 
plus the close attention and aid he gives 
them, most of the top pro’s like to work 
for him. This leaves little 
hopeful newcomer, except if he 
script which is very original, unique and 
fresh. In that case your agent only (don’t 
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send anything direct, as they will not con- 
sider matcrial that way) may contact an 
immensely helpful and efficient guy named 
Oliver “Ollie” Flanders who has _ been 
named Script Editor for the Pontiac offer- 
ing. Mr. Flanders does his script editing 
chores in room 2835 of the RKO Building, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York. Phone: CI 7-8300. 


Producers’ Showcase: This is the hour- 
and-a-half Monday night spectacular seen 
once-a-month, also under the aegis of Fred 
Coe. Among the properties scheduled for 
August and September by this program 
are a musical version of “Our Town” and 
“The Skin of Our Teeth,” so obviously this 
is a top-prestige market, too. For the 
most part Producers’ Showcase will present 
adaptations of major works, but there is 
room on their schedule for some originals, 
too. They’ve bought one by Sumner Locke 
Elliott, for instance, entitled “The King 
and Mrs. Candle.” Ollie Flanders, who 
also handles script chores on this show, 
comments that it is quite hard to get 
excellent hour-and-a-half originals since 
many writers don’t seem to be “at home” 
with this time length. So if an hour-and-a- 
half is your forte, have your agent contact 
him. He'll look at scripts from accredited 
writers only, of course. By the way, when 
your agent sends your script over—send a 
fresh copy. Mr. Flanders states, and rightly 
so, that he’s gosh-darned tired of looking 
at fourth-carbon copies. After-thought: 
You know, of course, by watching the pro- 
gram that scripts for Producers’ Showcase 
must have six or eight roles for established 
stars. 


Radio: A high-budget one-hour dramatic 
series, to run 26 weeks starting September 
18, has been set for a 200-station hook-up 
on NBC radio under sponsorship of 
Mytinger and Casselberry, distributors of 


Nutrilite Food Supplement. Titled “Your 


Nutrilite Radio Theater,” the package in- 
volves zbout $375,000 for time and talent 
with top Hollywood stars heading the cast 
of the productions. 

A national contest for original stories— 
drama, romance, comedy and adventure 
—will be conducted by the sponsor. Top- 


credit radio writers will adapt them for 
the program. Fred R. Levings will be 
producer-director and queries on contest 
details will reach him c/o National Broad- 
casting Company, Sunset at Vine, Holly- 


wood 28, Calif. 





EDNA VANN 


formerly teacher of Creative Writing at 
Los Angeles City College 


ANNOUNCES 


that the constructive criticism for which she has become 
so well-known in Hollywood, among professional, as well 
as less experienced writers, is now available to readers 
of Writer's Digest. 

Ray Bradbury, famous short story writer, and scripter of 
‘Moby Dick’ says: ‘Edna Vann's criticisms are the best 
| have ever seen." 


For further information, write 
6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 
Hollywood 4-0255 








PIANO IN A NUTSHELL 


Learn to PLAY your song as well ‘ 
as WRITE it. Why be part owner? 
The secret is out in a 24-page 
illustrated book. $2.00. 


4 IT YOURSELF MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 1 Missouri City, Texas 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
One free carbon. Typed to your specification. 
All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
4Uc per thousand words 
MIDRED HAMILTON 
Hotchkiss, Colorado 
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DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING 
lus 
COLLABORATION 


Detailed help that shows you how 
rewriting that does it for you 
The cost is $5 (stories under 8000 words) 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY and Pickup 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose 
BOOK CONTESTS—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON- FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60c PER 1,000 WORDS 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 

7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-56990 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


MATALIE NEWELL 
5 Miami 33, Florida 

















2964 Aviation, W 




















By Frank A. Dickson 


October Article Possibilities 


1. A BLIND SONGWRITER OF 
YOUR STATE. His best-known composi- 
tion. Does his output include sacred and 
inspirational numbers? Is he a singer? Mu- 
sical instruments he can play. Slant: His 
remarkable ability to interpret human emo- 
tions in spite of his handicap. 


2. A LARGE CAMERA COLLEC- 
TION OF A VETERAN COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF YOUR _ SEC- 
TION. The oldest camera as well as the 
most expensive one; cameras that have 
extraordinary histories behind them; latest 
developments in cameras. The oldest pic- 
tures taken by the photographer. 


3. VISITING PRISONERS AT THE 
COUNTY JAIL. The hours and the 
proper supervision of the visitations; pre- 
cautions exercised to prevent visitors from 
slipping hacksaw blades to inmates; the 
matter of packages for prisoners. Visitors 
who are arrested during their visits, as for 
drunkenness. 


4, OCTOBER AS THE BIRTH 
MONTH OF PRESIDENTS. Today marks 
the 133rd anniversary of the birth of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, while Chester A. Arthur 
was born on October 5, 1830, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on October 14, 1890, John 
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Adams on October 19, 1735, and Theodore 
Roosevelt on October 27, 1858. Where and 
how they spent their childhood; the most 
outstanding anecdotes about their youth. 


5. THE LEADING MOBILE (Ca. 
TERER OF YOUR SECTION. How he 
regularly feeds hundreds and often thou- 
sands at one time; the largest conventions 
he has served; the hours required for the 
preparation of mammoth meals. The facili- 
ties and organization; the number of help- 
ers and mobile stoves; the subject’s favorite 
recipes. 


6. EXPERIENCES OF AN INSUR. 
ANCE ADJUSTOR OF YOUR CITY. 
The average number of adjustments he 
makes a month; ironing out difficulties, 
Storms that have wrought the heaviest 
damage within the past decade. 


@. THE IMPRACTICAL WAYS OF 
VARIOUS POETS, AS JAMES WHIT- 
COMB RILEY, WHO WAS BORN ON 
THIS DAY IN 1849. Although the so- 
called “Hoosier Poet” was extremely neat, 
with his clothes immaculate, in traveling 
alone he took the wrong train or dis- 
mounted at the wrong station most of the 
time! 


8. SPEAKERS’ WATER PITCHERS! 
How badly do speakers desire water during 
a speech? The blessed sight of water dur- 
ing torrid weather; mishaps with pitchers. 
Are pitchers welcomed as much as hand- 
kerchiefs? 


9. FIRE PREVENTION DAY. A con- 
plete enumeration of the equipment of the 
local fire department, such as gas masks so 
that firemen will not be overcome with 
smoke. Slant: The large amount of plan- 
ning that makes possible the firemen’s fast 
teamwork in combatting blazes. The use of 
axes and also cloth fire escapes, life nets, 
and tanks of chemicals. 


10. COURTHOUSE CLOCKS. How 
many such clocks in your county and near- 
by counties are in working order? The old- 
est of the timepieces and their original cost; 
rejuvenating the clocks within recent years. 


11. THE TOUGHEST MURDER 
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CASES OF THE DEAN OF DETEC- 
TIVES IN THE CAPITAL OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How tenacity stands a de- 
tective in good stead in tracking down clues. 
The most publicized murder cases and their 
outcome. Small clues that broke cases. 


12. COLUMBUS DAY. Christopher 
Columbus in a religious role. Slant: His 
conviction that it was God’s intention for 
him to become a discoverer so as to spread 
Christianity. His habit of offering prayers 
several times daily and attending mass if 
at all possible. 


18. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF A PHILATELIC CLUB 
OF YOUR CITY. The activities of the 
group; the most extensive collections among 
the members; the foremost stamps in the 
collections. Is there a member who is a 
philatelic dealer? 


14. SUPERSTITIONS OF CARNI- 
VAL WORKERS. Contact them during 
fair week in your city or county. Wearing 
of charms. How the workers feel about 
two-dollar bills. 


15. A MAYOR OF YOUR STATE 
WHO HAS LIVED A “RAGS TO 
RICHES” STORY. What he considers 
the luckiest breaks in his life; how he 
earned his first dollar; his favorite activities, 
including hobbies. Slant: How the mayor 
is so grateful over his success that he per- 
forms deeds for poor youths today. 


16. PAYMENT OF TELEPHONE 
BILLS. The bill department’s staff of the 
telephone company in your city, and the 
parade of life witnessed by the employees 
month in and month out. Are most patrons 
prompt in their payments? Are many tele- 
phones disconnected because of non-pay- 
ment? 


17. HAIR THAT CAUGHT THE 
CRIMINAL. The examination of hairs in 
a crime laboratory in your state. Solving 
leading crimes via hair. The equipment 
used by the lab’s technicians in examining 
stains, soil, and various materials. Slant: 
Hair, like fingerprints, can spell the doom 
of law-breakers. 





NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the once-in-a-while sales class. One 
former pupil has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get into the regular selling 
class? 

$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Rates 

for novel lengths on inquiry. Enclose re- 

turn postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision.. The s will 
be by} when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—to 7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing .is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Hil. 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service If desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it”’ 











SAVE THIS AD! 


You'll wish you had .. . for that 
perfect typing job. Write now... 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Ave. Hampstead, Maryland 








BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








“History of 


CORSETS 


in Pictures", $1 


NABOMA 


Box 20725-W, Pico Heights Station 
Los Angeles 6, California 








"I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editor 
are today telling hundreds of new writers why they'll huy 


their stories. Write right now to 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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18, THE UNLUCKIEST MOMENTs 
OF A VETERAN STOCK CAR RACE 
DRIVER OF YOUR SECTION. Crack. 
ups that almost cost the subject his life: 
his longest stays in the hospital. Does he 
carry a rabbit foot in his races? What the 
driver considers his greatest races. If he is 
married, what are his wife’s views on his 
occupation? 


19. YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, TO. 
DAY. Anniversary angle: Cornwallis’ sur- 
render at Yorktown took place on October 
19, 1781. The most historic buildings in 
Yorktown, as the first customhouse in Amer- 
ica, constructed in 1706. 


20. THE CLOTHES PROBLEM OF 
A GIANT. See a giant at the county fair 
—about having his garments specially made, 
the size of his shoes and his shirts, and the 
cost of a new outfitting, from head to foot. 


21. A WOMAN OF YOUR COUN. 
TY WHO IS AN EXTENSIVE BEE- 
KEEPER. Her wide knowledge of bees 
plus her love of the work. The most im- 
portant point about beekeeping. Is_bee- 
keeping as popular as in former years? 
Does she rob the hives herself? 


22. “EARLY TO BED AND EARLY 
TO RISE—” How many of the city and 
county officials subscribe to this old say- 
ing? The earliest risers among the office- 
holders; those who go in for large break- 
fasts. 


23. THE DEAN OF HOME DEM- 
ONSTRATION AGENTS IN YOUR 
STATE. The growth of the activities since 
the subject began her career; her greatest 
sources of pride; the county in the state 
with the largest membership. 


24. A MUMMY IN A MUSEUM IN 
YOUR STATE. How the methods used by 
Egyptian embalmers have defied the dis- 
covery of modern scientists. How the mum- 
my in the museum was obtained. Does the 
mummy awe children more than adults? 


25. WRITINGS OF EXPLORERS, 
INCLUDING RICHARD E. BYRD, 
WHO WAS BORN IN WINCHESTER, 
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VIRGINIA, ON ‘THIS DAY IN 1888. 
Byrd, for instance, has written the book 
“Alone”? and also “Skyward,” “Little 
America,” and “Discovery.” 


2G. THE LARGEST COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES IN YOUR STATE. The task 
of keeping the campuses beautified, as culti- 
vating grass and maintaining shrubbery. 
Worst woes of the caretakers. Features of 
the campuses, as statues. 


27. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CHAPLAIN OF THE STATE HOS- 
PITAL IN YOUR STATE. Slant: How 
his dealings with patients, putting the 
teachings of the Bible into modern psychia- 
tric form, have resulted in improvement in 
the mental conditions. The subject’s most 
notable experiences with the inmates; fa- 
vorite Bible passages among the patients. 


28. THE TURKEY CAPITAL OF 
YOUR STATE. The leading growers in 
the country who lead in turkey production. 
Methods they have found to be most effec- 
tive. Guarding against thievery and also 
diseases. Preparations for Turkey Day: 
Thanksgiving. 


29. KEEPING THE ROADBEDS OF 
RAILROADS IN YOUR SECTION IN 
GOOD CONDITION. Repairing the road- 
beds, renewing rails and crossties, checking 
the signals, and removing weeds. Interview 
sectional foremen. 


380. UNIQUE STANDPIPES IN 
YOUR PART OF THE STATE. The 
highest ones; the largest; the oldest. Chief 
builders of standpipes today. Youthful dare- 
devils who indulge in their desire to scale 
standpipes. 


81. HALLOWE’EN. Fortune tellers’ 
“bag of tricks,” as 
related by the local 
chief of police or 
the county sheriff. 
Shady operations of 
medium, especially 
how the palmists or 
crystal ball gazers 
trick persons into 
parting with sums 
of money. 





WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
Today, headquarters of the pug BOOK 
Rosicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- eh 
nually to all parts of the MASTERY OF LIFE 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’-—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 
dress: Scribe N.X.A. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


gQeawee—=—-SEND THIS COUPONS OO?” - 
Scribe N.X.A. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 
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By Pat Fullford 


HE HEAT MAY be breaking records all 
g pred the country but it’s winter in 
the cartoon business. Editors must repeat- 
edly remind cartoonists that in August they 
are working on October issues, that by 
September it’s almost too late for Xmas 
gags, and that now is the time to put away 
anything that has a beach or vacation 
resort background. 

What the markets want right now in 
general material is the perpetual concern 
of selling cartoonists. Beginners are too 
busy sharpening up their drawing and 
trying to switch last week’s published gags 
to worry about the selling end. But the 
straightest line to nokays is to study a few 
back issues of top magazines, then hand 
the editor the same type of thing he is 
currently running. 

This system worked fine in the past, but 
no more. When The Post came out with a 
gag showing natives dancing around a pot 
with a hunter bouncing in it, and the head 
cook saying to him, “Stop splashing water 
on the kindling wood,” another magazine 
came out soon after with a variation on 
the same theme. This one had the wife 
in one pot and the husband in the other, 
natives dancing, etc. The husband says, 
“You and your book on native cookery.” 


Now an editor is inclined to ask the 
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cartoonist if he has sold a too close switch 
before stamping the okay. Or if a gag too 
similar appears in the competition’s maga- 
zine, the editor may not even comment on 
it, but there may be a slump in the okay 
department. Cartoonists have the naive 
attitude that the editors don’t read any- 
thing but their own magazines, and they 
are constantly surprised when an editor 
not only spots a gag he’s seen before, but 
can often tell what cartoon the gag has 
been switched from. 

There’s a difference between two minds 
coming up with the same idea, and a direct 
swipe from a published gag. The editor 
of a leading magazine will always tell a 
cartoonist if he has just bought a gag 
similar to the one in front of him. The 
smart cartoonist will withdraw that gag 
and not try to sell it elsewhere—at least 
not for several months. If he’s wise, he may 
even redraw and recaption it, keeping the 
basic idea. It is only the amateur who will 
try to sell a direct swipe. And he’s out of 
business right from the start. 

When an editor like Jerome Beatty of 
Collier's says, “don’t send me any old 
gags,” he means not only those which have 
appeared in his own magazine, but any- 
thing similar to those published in the 
Post, Look, This Week, True and perhaps 
Redbook. Those are the top paying maga- 
zines, and that’s what he reads. Mr. Beatty 
looks for professional drawing first in the 
gags he buys. No one who has not been 
published in another major market can 
hope to sell here. “I pay top rates and get 
first look from many of the professionals,” 
he says. “The amateur must learn his 
trade elsewhere. On the other hand, Col- 
lier’s has published many talented beginners 
in the past and will continue to look for a 
fresh approach in drawing and in gags. 
By beginners I mean cartoonists who have 
perfected their work to professional stand- 
ards and have sold some of it to major 
markets.” 


Late Cartoon News 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Ted Kesting has 
not been pleased with submissions. He 
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feels that the low price paid—$15 to $20— 
has been keeping top cartoonists away from 
his magazine. He says, “I want to see 
some good outdoor cartoons—and they’ve 
got to be funny. Sports, hunting, fishing, 
all with a male slant. I’m raising the price 
to $50 to attract professionals.” No begin- 
ners here. 


Cosmopolitan (Hearst Bldg.) 959 Eighth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Sophisticated gags 
and professional drawing for this one. 
Cosmo is in and out of the market in 
spurts. Professionals are advised to get 
some roughs in while buying is active. 
The inked rough will do if it is suitable 
for printing. Send material to Dorothy 
Pabst. Payment is $75 on acceptance. 
Through the mail. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Buying stays active at this market, 
with editor Art Herzog back from vacation 
the middle of August. Girly gags, male 
slant and some general for this one. Pay- 
ment is thirty dollars to all. 


True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Editor Bill McIntyre will be on vacation 
all of August. Don’t send anything here 
until after Labor Day. 


Florida Quarterly, P.O. Box 2222, 
Orlando, Fla. This is a new southern 
regional magazine scheduled for September. 
Editor Jim Forsyth wants gags with a 
Florida background and will buy from 
the inked rough. He’ll pay $10 and around 
five for black and white spots on the 
Florida scene. Also open for feature ideas 
which can be used regularly. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
Editor James A. Decker says: “We do not 
buy inked roughs, only finished cartoons. 
We will order from the rough at the 
quoted price of ten dollars each.” Office 
and general gags here. 


Compact, 51 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Ina Friedman is working on 
October and November teenage gags. $25 
flat here. The inked rough used occa- 
sionally. Through the mail only. 


Ace Books, 23 West 47th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Editor Don Wolhcim is putting 
together several cartoon collections and 
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“WE'RE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE 





WHO LIKE TO DRAW!” 


If you have art talent, you can be 
trained for success and security. Find 
out with our Famous Artists Talent 
Test. Thousands have paid $1 for this 
test, but it is yours free if you act at 
once. Mail coupon now! 


FREE ART TALENT TEST 


Reveals your sense of design, 
composition, form and picture sense. 


FREE if you act NOW! 


GUIDING FACULTY 


Norman Rockwell Al Parker 
Jon Whitcomb —_Ben Stahl 
Stevan Dohanos Robert Fawcett 
Harold Yon Schmidt — Austin Briggs 
Peter Heck Dong Kingman 
Fred Ludekens Albert Dorne 


- 
| Famous Artists Schools 

| Studio 179-V, Westport, Conn. 

| Send with no obligation the Famous Artists Talent Test 
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GAGSTER'S JACKPOT 


A treasure trove for Gagwriters, Cartoonists 
and Jokesmiths 
2,000 Cliches, Idioms, Catch Phrases and Quips 
400 Locales 
700 Characters 
700 Props: Physical and Abstract 
A total of 3,800 AIDS AND IMAGINATION STIMU- 
LATORS for eople who make fun a business. Selected 
from ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE and compiled for 
the use of those who make fun for America, CAR- 
TOONISTS, CARTOON GAGWRITERS, JOKE- 
SMITHS and COMEDY WRITERS FOR TV AND 
RADIO. These booklets will pay for themselves many 
times over. Money back, if not satisfied 
In two volumes, $2. > adh for, = $3.50 tor TWO 


ERLYN. t °SMITH 
1329 Louisiana Ave., N. W Canton 3, Ohio 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses mg Oe Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgle 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c — $2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





‘CARTOONING for FUN or MONEY! 


Read the American Cartoonist—magazine of the Comic 
Art Profession—established 1946. Get market reports, 
cartoon ideas, tips, chit chat. 12 issues for $2.50 or 
write for free sample and membership application. 


AMERICAN CARTOONIST ASSOCIATION 
(a non-profit corporation 
Box 38396 lallpoaes 38, California 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ed ded by editors of 
national oy used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countiess dramatic plots 
for the story sy es now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks, Send toda 
for free descriptive literature. 


‘ Cc. SLOAN — Rep. + THE GAGNON COMPANY 
- ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable, service. Approved editor’s style on 16-lb. 
or 20-Ib. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. One 
carbon free copy. Corrections in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, etc. All work sockrend. and mailed to you FLAT. 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. Editing and 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New Electric 
typewriter.) 


AGNES CAMPBELL 
268 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 








We Are Always Buying 


Girls - CARTOONS - General 
FILLERS © JOKES « EPIGRAMS 


Fast Action—Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA, INC. ERNEST N. DEVVER, ED. 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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needs material for all of them. He will 
use about 150 cartoons in each book, both 
inked roughs and reprints. Artists must 
own book rights in the case of reprints. 
Around ten dollars will be paid for sex 
gags, doctors-patients, general subject car- 
toons. Through the mail here. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor Ed McLaughlin wants male 
slant and girly gags mainly. He is also 
open for material for a special feature, 

and you can’t live without ’em, 
slamming the ladies. Payment average is 
thirty-five dollars here and Mr. McLaugh- 
lin is kind to talented beginners. (Better 
have a sale or two, he won’t buy your 
first one either.) 

The Saturday Evening Post, Indepen- 
dence Sq., Phila., Pa. Editor Marione 
Nickles will be on vacation for the next 
few weeks, but buying continues active in 
her absence. General gags and family sit- 
uation gags are most wanted. High rates 
paid for professional work. Everything gets 
a look at the Post, but buying is confined 
to those who can turn in_ exceptional 
cartoons. 

Real Adventure (Hillman), 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. This may be a 
new market for cartoons. Contact Hy 
Steirman before mailing batches here. 
Rugged he-man stuff to go with the rest 
of the magazine. 

True Detective (Macfadden), 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Crime gags 
are actively sought at this market. Avoid 
the obvious here. Inked roughs used oc- 
casionally. Twenty-five dollars on accept- 
ance. Through the mail. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Farm and suburban family slant only for 
this one. Occasionally open for feature 
ideas here. Top rates which vary, but 
are $50 and up. Winter backgrounds now. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Sq., 
Phila, Pa. Mary Lea Page uses a few 
original cartoons, plus quite a number of 
reprints in each issue. Family slant only 
with prices starting about $65 on accept- 
ance. This Curtis publication matches The 
Post in price, but there the resemblance 
ends. 
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Farm Journal, Washington Szq., Phila., 
Pa. Now that this magazine has absorbed 
Country Gentleman and will increase its 
pages, more cartoons will probably be 
used. Arthur Jenkins is the editor to 
address batches to. $20 and up has been 
the price for good farm gags, but occasion- 
ally more is paid. 

Crestwood Pub. Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Editor Sam Bierman 
expects buying for his four books to speed 
up right after Labor Day. He buys quite 
a few cartoons on girly and general sub- 
jects and if the inked rough is drawn 
vertically, and fits his space he will buy 
it as is. $10 is now paid for the books. Army 
Through the mail. 


gags used here too, 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. In and out of the market, 
Redbook is currently active. Family type 
cartoons, well drawn with easy to under- 
stand gags, are wanted. $100 flat on ac- 
ceptance. A tough market to crack, though 
beginners appear in it occasionally. Through 
the mail. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales 
Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money ‘Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °° ¥: 2 3,¥,20- "¥ 
TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed on excellent bond paper; carbon, 

minor corrections, first and last sheets free. 60c pet 

thousand words. Also, addressing of envelopes and cards. 
HILMA POTTER 

654 Fuller Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











It's KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — ay 7 7 — SPECIAL 
ARTICLES ERS MARKET List RE — MARKET TIPS — 


ER BEFOR 
BUSINESS SND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 











Digest. 


FREE Ze ucluakle brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives 
details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of writers, you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won't cost you a penny! 





mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. 


sources for story material. Your writing wil 
will become salable 


**Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . 
of satisfied users 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 

A Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 
A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 


Developing a Literary Imagination, will Ca your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscript 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
. Wish I had it years ago,’ says another of the many hundreds 
this psychologically sound and tested training method 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 








MALIBU 





GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 














Advertisement 





HE DID IT: This is Don Wellman. He 
was an unpublished author until he sent 
his manuscript SOFT SHOULDERS to 
Pageant Press. Today he is widely ac- 
claimed and his book has been endorsed 
by National and Local Safety Groups for 
its humane approach to safe driving. If 
you have a manuscript—fiction or non- 
fiction—send it to Seth Richards, pub- 
lisher of Pageant Press, 130 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36. You will get a free editorial 
report and an appraisal of possibilities 
and costs. If you want to learn more about 
Pageant’s successful methods write for 
their free brochure (W8) which has 
helped hundreds of authors to get their 
books published, advertised, publicized 
and distributed. Be sure also to ask for 
details of Pageant’s $1600 Best Book 
Contest. NOTE: Reader's Digest now has 
four new Pageant Press books for con- 
sideration of possible purchase of con- 
densation rights. Reader’s Digest often 
pays about $2000 for such rights. 
IMPORTANT: Pageant Press can publish 
your book in time for the booming 
Christmas season if you send them your 
manuscript before August 15th. Better 
hurry. 





AUTHORS n 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalger 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor Ralph Stein skips 
a week now and then for vacation during 
this period, but will probably be buying 
regularly again in a few weeks. $65 mini- 
mum for family gags with raises of five 
dollars every five okays. $250 and up for 
the six to ten panel gags on the last page. 
Professionals keep this top market pretty 
well stocked up. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Family gags are 
bought regularly here, through the mail 
or from batches left at the desk. Beginners 
have as good a chance as anyone else to 
sell editor Frank McLearn. Payment is 
$25 flat with the inked rough seldom 
bought. Line drawings are preferred. 


Martin Goodman Publishing Co., 655 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sev- 
eral books here buy cartoons almost all year 
round. Gags on sports, outdoors,’ girly 
but not cheesecake, all go to Noah Sarlat 
who edits almost everything. Payment is 
from ten dollars up on quick acceptance 
—inked roughs okayed. 

Real, 10 East 40th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Ray Robinson looks over the gags 
here as well as editing the magazine. He 
uses some in each issue paying a flat 
twenty on acceptance. Through the mail 
only. 

Playboy, 11 Superior St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Cartoonists should really go out of their 
way to pick up a copy of this one. Slick 
writing, sophisticated gags and the look 
of an expensive magazine is evident on 
every page. The cartoons are nearly all 
well drawn, but not general by any means. 
More “Esquire” type gags than out and out 
“girly,” are used. Payment is good too, 
from $30 for single column to $f00 for 
full page in color. While standards are 
high, the beginner gets every consideration. 
Prompt returns and no complaints from 
anywhere on Playboy. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘Radio Story Editor” 
10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


$1.00; book ms. $ 
39 OCEAN STREET 
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(TV) Y.M.C.A, classes. Detailed report on your story, 
SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
138. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
. E. C. Anderson 


161. 
162. 
163. 
164, 


Blanche M. Irving 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Dorothy Yates 

Austin, Texas 

Marilyn Fulrath 

(No address) 

Virginia Gray 

Walnut Creek, California 
Helen Parker Pelton 
Laramie, Wyoming 
George G. Keyser 
Atlanta, Georgia 

James A. Bayhouse 
Long Beach, California 
Charles J. Hackett 
Mahwah, New Jersey 
Lucille Duggan 

Camas, Washington 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. Major Eugene P. Sagstetter 
U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 
. Catharine R. Bennett 


Riverside, California 


. Dorothy Wilson McCartney 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


. Richard Harper 


Yuma, Arizona 


. Bess Shipe 


Washington, D. C. 


. Hattie Finn 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


. John M. Gray 


Walpole, Massachusetts 


. Ruth E. Welcyng 


Delanson, New York 


. Bea Williams 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


. M. J. Robbins 


Modesto, California 


. Lou Sequin 


New York, New York 


. Brooks Noel 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


. Lloyd Biggle, Jr. 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


. Bernard Kelly 


Denver, Colorado 


. Joe E. Kelleam 


Edmond, Oklahoma 


. Ann Mason Barret 


Waveland, Mississippi 


. Marion Benasutti 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. Norman Selfridge 


Carmel, California 


. Virginia Jones 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


- William Drobnich 


Berlin, Pennsylvania 


. Virginia Hurd 


Pebble Beach, California 


. Fay Carlson 


Portland, Oregon 

A. Hugh MacLeod 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Pat Markun 

Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
Terri French 

Compton, California 

Frank Cetin 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 


170. 
171. 
i72. 


i735. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


M. H. Seely 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Inez Puckett McEwen 
Kimberly, Idaho 

Alice Mason 
Matamoras, Pennsylvania 
Carl F. Morgan 
Hapeville, Georgia 
Marguerite B. Palmer 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Thelma D. Perry 
Langston, Oklahoma 
Robert C. Ackworth 
Kent, Ohio 

Richard Wathen 
Washington, D. C. 
Virginia Burr Lincoln 
Wadsworth, Ohio 

Ollie J. Robertson 
Webbs Cross Roads, Kentucky 
Kenneth M. Saum 

Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Schoolcraft 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
William J. Seaton 
Arlington, Virginia 
Lewis Meyers 

Laguna Beach, California 
Philip Morgan 
Fullerton, Nebraska 
Walter S. Richardson 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Florence Holmes Ryan 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Fredericka Mayers 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs, Evelyn Grant 
Rittman, Ohio 

Mrs. Evelyn Peterson 
Washington, D.C. 

Mary Glenn 

Vevay, Indiana 

Robert W. Wells 

New York, New York 
Dev. Klapp 

Austin, Texas 

Rosemary Baessler 

Long Beach, California 
Arthur R. Pastore, Jr. 
Paris, France 

Dorothy Livermore 

New York, New York 
John W. Strothard 
Santa Cruz, California 
L. F. Hansen 
Watsonville, California 
Margaret R. Hull 

San Francisco, California 
Marjorie Mayo 
Chicago, Illinois 
William E. Carroll 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edwin Dewey Rennacker 
Kent, Washington 


. William G. Wells, Jr. 


Falls Church, Virginia 


. Helena Farmer 


New York, New York 


. Gilmore Blair 


Waynesburg, Kentucky 


. Ted Parker 


Redondo Beach, California 
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Writer’s 


Market 





General Magazines (Second Class) 


Organic Gardening & Farming, Emmaus, P: 
Robert Rodale, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c¢ a 
copy, $4.00 a year 
stories of organic gardeners and farmers (persons 


Will consider personality 


who do not use chemical fertilizers or sprays) 


articles about new developments in growing crops, 
flowers, and soil care . Fillers up to 400 words 


subjects also used Buys photos 


Pays $25 to $50 for 
fillers 


repo ts on 


on these 
$3-$5 apiece. 


2c a word on 


articles and 
Pays shortly before 


publication and submission within 


three weeks. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Malcolm Davis, Editor. monthly; 
copy, $5.00 a year. . \ 
increased rates to writers just announced! Submit 
1,000 to 2,500 
what a visitor can see and do in a particular 


Issued 50c a 


larger magazine and 


articles from words describing 
locale, with costs and prices worked in wherever 
appropriate. Actual names and rates at various 
hotels and restaurants are particularly desirabl 
and include such details as how to get to off-beat 
areas or noteworthy spots in such locale. Article's 
value enhanced by good black-and-white photos 
preferably with people in the scenes. Particularly 
secking mss. for three series: (1) Travel Adven- 
ture. This covers almost any trip or journey with 
unusual or thrilling aspect which the reader could 
duplicate. already published have 
“Cruise on a Windjammer,” “Exploring the Ever- 
glades,” and “By Freighter through the Hawaiian 
Isles.” (2) Travel Adventure in Fishing. Off-beat 
areas of exciting interest to anglers make good 
subjects for this series, although popular locale 
may be used with an unusual angle. (3) Island 
Idyll. For this series, Editor Davis wants to see 
articles about reasonably accessible islands where 


Some been 


a person can spend an inexpensive vacation or 
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At Press Time— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


possibly retire, Costs and prices are essential here. 
Recent examples Sanibel, off Florida 
Ischia, off Italy; and Tortola in the West Indies 


to obtair 


in lude 


“We are extremely anxious, however, 
more articles for this series along the lines o 
Sanibel,” Editor Davis confides. 

The “right package” can carn up to $75. Pay 


is on acc eptance. 


U.S. Male, published by Camerarts Publishing 
Co., 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, IIL. 
Max Rezwin, Story Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy, $4.20 a year. 

This is a new magazine for men, first issue will 
be on the stands September, Editors are buying 
now for the first three issues. The keynote of 
U.S. Male will be material in a light vein, spice, 
and satire. U.S. Male seeks good male humor 
that will stress some writing aptitude to tell a 
basically arresting or humorous story. 

Material wanted will include stories, short hu- 
mor pieces, cartoons, original photo material, art- 
work, gags and filler material. 

Stories can run from 1,000 to 4,000 words, 
although greater need is for the shorter length, 
up to 2,500 words, and should have a 
strong male appeal. Situations are wide open, 
ranging from adventure, escapades, exposes, con- 
fessions to sports. Hanging the story on a peg of 
timeliness to give a sense of immediacy and 
present-day appeal, will help to sustain interest of 
our readers. We like the kind of stuff done by 
writers like Thorne Smith, Max Shulman, Boc- 
caccio, Erskine Caldwell, etc. 

Short humor pieces should follow same gen- 
cral requirements as stories, length from 1000 to 
2000 words with spice, satire and light treatment 
important, These items can include pointers for 
males, self-help, social situations, men-women 
problems, vacations for males tips, marital situa- 
tions, auto information, mixing drinks, night- 
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life, father and son situations, including anything 
a man single or married might be interested in 
_.. Payment is 2 to 5 cents a word on accept- 
ance. Fillers and gags will bring $5.00. 

Photos and photo stories should include at 
least 6 pictures with continuity or story line indi- 
cated. Supply captions if you wish for more pay- 
ment. Emphasis will be on girlie pics, but no 
nudes. Payment is $5 to $25 per photo, more if 
text is used, on acceptance. 

Cartoons and panel series with a strong male 
slant, girlie situations, will have first priority, 
with other categories appealing to men, also de- 
sired. Looking for some regular departments in 
the cartoon category and would like to see sev- 
eral months’ panels or pages of a series, Roughs 
for a series can be submitted. Payment is $5 to 
$25 per cartoon acceptance ... Reports on all 
types of submissions will be made in a week. 


Sports and Outdoor Magazines 


The Rudder, 8 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
B. Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a 
copy, $4.00 a year . Wants factual articles 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words with pictures, pertain- 
ing to boating—brief as possible and to the point. 
Will consider race coverage, how-to type, and 
theory material Query as rates vary with 
each mss. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass. Frank Woolner, Editor. Issued monthly: 
20c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . How-to articles on 
Atlantic Coast sport fishing (Maritimes to the 
Bahamas) written by those who know fishing. 
Occasional Gulf of Mexico locale articles used. 
Lengths should run about 2,500 words. No other 
locale wanted as magazine is slanted for Atlantic 
Coast sport fishermen Photos bought for 
$3.00; cover photos earn $10. These are bought 
either with mss. or submitted with captions only 

. Pay for articles is flat $25, on acceptance. 
Reports within two weeks. 


Syndicates 


Paramount Syndicate, Box 47668, Los Angeles 
47, Calif. Stanley Peck, Editor . . . Recently es- 
tablished, this organization is currently open to 
submissions. Primary interest in continuous col- 
umns, particularly weekly, comic strips. Novels 
of about 30,000 words will be considered. Editor 
Peck suggests that authors submit about six sam- 
ples of their proposed feature and a letter out- 
lining a general tentative plan for the column 
or strip. Terms will be negotiated individually. 


Trade Journals 


American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Charles G. Peker, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Seeking to interest manufacturers, jobbers, re- 





Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 

expert Author and Editor. Individualized professional in- 

struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 

a show how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 

AVID A. BALCH 

Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 

ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 

licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 

raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 

(80c per thousond words. Books $25. Plays $10) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more 

Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N. Y., Box 16 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; poetry 

lc per line. Extra first and last sheets. Free car- 

bon. Send postage please. Mailed flat. 
KATHRYN PARKS 

Box 272 Huntsville, Alabama 














GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, 2 grate cig 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. N 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








ee Le 
BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necssary, and present your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 
ready for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 





—_swewewefSS* 
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MAY I TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPT? 


Prompt and Reliable Service 
All Work Proofread and Mailed Flat 
20 Lb. Bond One Carbon 
Extra First and Last Pages 
Minor Corrections lf Desired 
68c per 1000 Words Plus mee 
Minimum Charge, $ 


MRS. MARY BEN CRETENOID 
2507 Wilton Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Self-Study Course $25.00 Cash 
Supervised Course $50.00. Time + yo 
Plot Course for Advanced writers Cas 

Original Confession Plots $s 5.00 os 
Manuscript Criticism $1.00 per 1000 words 


KEENAN 


P. O. Box 62 New York 63 

















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft wae gummed flaps. Writers have bought 


these from me yea 

5 9x12 and 25 Siexl eecercesreceesseses $1.50 
5O 4gxOl™ and 50 4¥exl036..... 2... eee eee eee 1.25 
32 GxO and 32 GLAXO... 2. ee eee cece ese eereees 


Ada 75c postage on each above groups. Excess refunded. 

a suppl es list on request. 100 5lex8%e noteheads 
nd 100 634 envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
1.50 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


in U.S.A. 
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CONDENSED CRITICISM AND 
ANALYSIS OF YOUR SCRIPT: $1 


Any story up to 5,000 Words. Include return 
postage. COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT CRIT- 
ICISM pointing out in detail what your story 
needs in regard to characters, plot, writing 
style, etc. $1 per 1,000 Words. ANALYSIS of 
250-1,000-Word plots and story outlines: $2 
each; three for $5. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 


Post Office Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 

as our students are doing every week. We have courses 

in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 

Free details. Ask for course information by number. 
THE WRITING SCHOOL 

1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 

If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 


7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5690 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long seeing oe or professional style and plotti technique 
needed. to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, an. Complete with samples, 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


$1 tod _ t 
» ¢ SLOAN, Publisher’ J Agent 


P. Oo. am 1008, Glendale, California 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 


30c per finished page on short scri 
fleer corrections and carbon be. 
Postage please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Ceder St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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tailers, and riders of cycles, this publication is in 
the market for news of any cycling activity such 
as store promotions, window displays, safety 
drives, races, bicycle trips, etc. . . . Payment is 
$10 per page—about 1,200 words—and $3.00 
for any usable pictures . . . Reports made on 
receipt. 

American Engineer, 1121 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Kenneth E. Trombley, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Content of this magazine concerns legislation, 
education, public relations relating to engineering 
rather than its technical phases . . . Query before 
submitting . . . Pays $2.00 for glossy photos ... 
Reports in three weeks. 


Concrete Magazine, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. William M. Avery, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year .. . Reading 
audience consists of producers of ready-mixed 
concrete, concrete block, concrete pipe, precast 
concrete, prestressed concrete, concrete panels, 
etc. Chief editorial need is for brief, but well- 
illustrated, articles on the solution of problems 
involving procurement, materials handling, equip- 
ment design, production, product design, cus- 
tomer service, market development and sales pro- 
motion. Such articles must be specifically slanted 
for the owner or operator of a concrete products 
plant. Payment is $20 per printed page and is 
made as soon as material is in page form... 
Occasionally buys 8x10 glossies for $5 . . . Tries 
to report within two weeks. 


The Dispensing Optician, 2063 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 11, Calif. The first issue of this new na- 
tional trade journal is due this month. . . In- 
terested in articles up to 1,000 words on success- 
ful operation of optical dispensing businesses. 
(These are not to be confused with optometrists, 
oculists or opthalmologists. Dispensing opticians 
are the people who make and fit the glasses on 
opthalmologists prescriptions. ) 

Articles may deal with technical aspects of ad- 
justing glasses, economic factors in the business, 
relations with prescribing doctors (how does the 
optician get to the busy opthalmologist; how does 
he ask for referrals); design of new dispensing 
establishments; design of dispensing tables to in- 
clude eyeglass displays; design of display win- 
dows; design of reception areas; new develop- 
ments such as sun glass “bars,” eyeglass style, 
and fashion counseling services rendered to cus- 
tomers by dispensing opticians; employee rela- 
tions; welfare plans; union contracts. 

Particularly interested in learning the history 
of legislation regulating the business of optical 
dispensing in each state; in the history, reasons 
for organizing, and officers and directors of state 
dispensers’ associations. Also will consider articles 
on advertising directed to doctors and to the 
public. 

Queries on special articles suggested by opti- 
cians welcomed. Particularly interested at the 
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present in current state of optical dispensing busi- 
ness in Oklahoma and New York, California 
coverage not needed . . . Present rate of pay is 
2c to 3c a word and $7 per photo used. 


Electric Appliance Service News, 111 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. J. J. Charous, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year... 
Electric appliance repairmen of home laundry 
equipment, ranges, sewing machines, cleaners, 
refrigerators, and other small appliances form the 
readership here. Need feature stories on every- 
thing related to appliance repair, including suc- 
cess stories with photos; methods of business op- 
eration; women succeeding in the repair business 
by running it or assisting husband to run it. 

News shorts may be submitted about new busi- 
ness openings, expansions, unusual experiences of 
various repair businesses such as robberies, fires, 
formation of associations, news about accidents 
with appliances, etc. All stories should be as 
short as possible and can even be photo-caption 
cutline form where applicable . . . Pays $25 to 
$50 for feature length piece with photos; 2c a 
word for news; and $5.00 for photo-caption-cut- 
line story . . . Reports in a month but only re- 
turns material accompanied with return stamped 
envelope. 


Electronic Equipment, 172 South Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. Ronald K. Jurgen, Editor. 
Issued monthly for distribution to the electronics 
field . . . Wants articles on design of electrical 
components and equipment and industrial appli- 
cations of electronic devices, from 500 to 1,500 
words, Articles should be submitted in duplicate 
... Only a token payment made. 


The Explosive Engineer, Delaware Trust Bldg., 
Wilmington 99, Del. Joseph I. Horty, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 30c a copy, $1.50 a year... 
This is a technical magazine on the safe use of 
explosives. Uses articles and poems on the use of 
industrial explosives in mines and rock quarries, 
in seismic prospecting, on heavy construction 
projects, and on farms. Length of articles, up to 
5,000 words; poems, not more than 10 stanzas 
. . . Pays 3c-5c a word on acceptance. Glossy 
8x10 prints may also earn $2 to $5. 








New efficient COPYHOLDER 
enables you to get better 
and faster results. A line fol- 
lower underscores the line 
being typed —and it rolls 
smoothly over paper and 
Steno-book pages. Brown 
plate is 10x 14 and there is 
a recess at rear of base for 
paper clips. 


TRY IT 5 DAYS and if not 
completely satisfied, return 
it and full purchase price 
will be cheerfully returned. 


Mail your personal check of $3.95 to 
Pilot Co., Box 11 





Tustin, California 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when 3 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Califorala 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 


subject. We will analyze them 
FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 
of course. 


CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 











this year. 


submitted and immediately sold. 


9128 Sunset Boulevard 





THE ROY MACK AGENCY has sold over 100 stories and television plays so far 
. . Latest release: “END OF THE LINE” a STAGE SEVEN PRO- 


DUCTION, by Richard H. Bell, Tempe, Arizona. This was the first story he ever 


YOU TOO CAN SELL YOUR STORIES 
Have them evaluated, criticised and improved and SOLD!!! by Mr. ROY MACK, 
former director for Warner Bros., MGM, Monogram, etc. The reading fee for this 
is $1.00 per 1000 words with a minimum of $3.00 per script. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


Hollywood 46, California 
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1000 "FIRSTS" 


Yes, I have helped more than 
1,000 Beginning Writers to make 
their FIRST SALES—to get 
their FIRST CHECKS. 
Have YOU YOUR 
FIRST SALE? 

If not, THIS IS FOR YOU 


; because: 
If you can write grammatically correct Eng- 
lish, you can write Juveniles—and be a Sell- 
ing Writer in approximately 3 months!!! 


= 


made 


§ 
5 
$ 


Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HELP YOU TO YOUR 
FIRST SALE. 

Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “HERE’S 
PROOF!” and FREE Pamphlet, “FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF JUVENILE WRITING” to: 


WILL HERMAN 
“Writing Instructor Since 1937.” 
Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 
Author “MY JUVENILE SUCCESS 
SECRETS.” 
Author “MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 
Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, 
Articles, Serials and Features. 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 











MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
HONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 











International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Ray Good, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a copy, $10.00 a year... Need 
short, illustrated articles, 500-1000 words and 2-5 
photos about some phase of commercial blueprint 
and photocopy plant operation. Company must 
be member of this Association of which this pub- 
lication is the official organ. Editor will give 
assignments if writers query . . . Uses a few car- 
toons specific to the industry and pays $5 for 
8x10 glossy photos . . . Pays 2c a word for arti- 
cles with a ceiling of $50 for article and photo 
on assignment. Pays on publication and reports 
in a week. 


Land Improvement, 1207 Moro, Manhattan, 
Kans. Albert Horlings, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy, $3.50 a year. Land improvement con- 
tractors make up this audience. These contractors 
deal with soil conservation, ponds, waterways, 
irrigation, drainage, fertilizers, spraying . . . Need 
feature stories and pictures, 500 to 3000 words 
in these categories: (1) How-to-do-it or how-I- 
did-it experience or educational features; (2) this 
is how a particular irrigation or fertilizer con- 
tractor or dealer works, giving rates charged, or 
costs, or what he’s learned or does especially 
well; (3) news on new developments in conserva- 
tion or land improvement, usually from Washing- 
ton or from one of the state colleges; (4) equip- 
ment developments . . . Also publishes news stor- 
ies, 25 to 1000 words, covering meetings, research 
and other developments at state colleges, USDA 
research stations, conferences on special problems, 
state, regional and national meetings of Soil Con- 
servation district supervisors, Soil Conservation 
Service personnel, watershed groups, and con- 
tractor and dealer groups in land improvement 
field. Give specific, hard facts, and avoid being 
too elementary . . . Photos submitted with fea- 
tures or news should accent action and be educa- 
tional . . . Pays $5-$15 for news stories; $25-$50 
for feature stories, plus $25 for a good set of pic- 
tures. Extra bonus paid for a good story or one 
involving extra expense, Payment is on publica- 
tion . . .Uses 25-40 pictures a month in connec- 
tion with copy. 








Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for... 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 

Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz P $ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


that’s what | have 


PLUS MARKETING 


1.50 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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Scoop The National Scope 
(Continued from page 34) 


gional facts, but I know that in a great 
many cases there is the implication of ex- 
ample. 

Let me note that simply implying the 
national appeal is sometimes not good 
enough. Most often, the wider scope of 
the story should be made explicit. This 
was brought home to me during a con- 
versation with a friend. I mentioned how 
much I had liked a piece that ran in 
Harper’s just before the elections last fall, 
an article that was titled “Recession in 
South Bend.” He answered: “But why 
should I read that; I’ve never even been 
to South Bend.” 

If he had read it, he would have realized 
what had occurred to me: that this article 
was not only concerned with South Bend, 
but with recession generally and the fear 
that a recession was about to sct in na- 
tionally. 

It was on reading that article and having 
that conversation that I first began to think 
seriously about analyzing the differences be- 
tween regional and national articles. And 
it was only after reading a great many 
articles that I decided that I knew at least 
part of the answer, the lesson of the ex- 
tremes, If your subject is unique and there 
is a story connected with it, you probably 
have a national article. If your subject is 
common and there is a story connected 
with it, you may have a national article. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face”) 
$5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
"SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopes ring corneas ly hee publications. Not a 

“tell ho but a SH course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for aad particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return-mail disc A specialized service to speed your 
“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return — Special rates to disabled veterans. 


ou Talk It — We Type It 
22171 Ulster a Detroit 19, Michigan 








REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 


489 Fifth Avenue 





EENY - MEENY - MINEY - MO! 


THAT'S NO WAY TO CHOOSE A PUBLISHER! 
THIS 1S WHAT WE DO TO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 
Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 
¢ DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make ye proud of YOUR BOOK 


We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, 
MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


rama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The citculation of Watrer’s Diorst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries, 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











POOR MAN’S “MORGUE”... but don’t be mis- 
led by small fee. That's so you will use our 
service often. 12,000 folders of magazine and 
newspaper articles and clippings (many dating 
back to the Civil War). Data on any subject, 
event, person, place or thing. Just enclose two 
dollars. Money back if not satisfied. Boyd 
Service, Delafield, Wis. Save address for future 
reference, 





AUTHOR WANTS EXCHANGE OF IDEAS on 
Catholic writing. Verna Lombard, 2126 Poplar, 
Erie, Pa. 





PICTORIAL CHRISTMAS NAME-CARDS via inch- 
mF alphabet based upon holiday-symbols, YOUR 
NAME and THE MESSAGE become the design. 
Distinctively different. Madge Perry, 1197 N. 
East Ave., Sarasota, Florida. 


COLOR YOUR PERSONALITY. Using COLOR in- 
telligently gives new life for more interesting 
Days and Ways. Manuscript Lesson, by a Color 
Psychologist and Analyst. $1.00. Reya C. Joyz, 


Box 1538, Wichita 1, Kansas. 
READ RHYTHM IN WRITING. Praised highly 


by editors and readers, $1.00. N. Risser, 30 


W. Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? Our restorer makes old 
ribbons type like new again. Trial bottle, saves 
cest of 3 new ribbons, 25c. Novex Company, 
Saranac Lake, N. ¥ 





PICTURES HELP SELL! Magazine photographer 

will collaborate with writers of articles, reports, 

icture stories, illustrated books, etc. Leon Hill, 
Bank St., New York 14, 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written guarantee accompanies 





each script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 

“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up te $10.00 a day 


from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 213, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


> 





1000 NAME-ADDRESS LABELS $1.00. Pocket Rub- 


ber Stamp (3 lines) $1.00. 1000 Business Cards 
$3:55. Prepaid, Money-Back Guarantee. SHIHAB, 
4654 Shirley Place, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS by sending your letters 
postmarked HOLLYWOOD. 20c each, five or 
more 15c each, Airmailed 25c each, five or more 
20c each. No stamps please. Virginia Haynes, 
4126 Clayton Avenue, Hollywood 27, California, 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how, Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, Tic. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 

POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A _ National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 

CHRISTIANITY MOBILIZING, book on dynamic 
Christianity by the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Hanko, 
O.A,, for leadership training and individual in- 
spiration. Published by Washington Irving Press. 
Send orders to author, 193 Clinton Avenue 
(Apt. 4-C), Brooklyn 5, New York. 


“SEVEN CENTURIES CALENDAR,” tells day of 
week for any date, 1600-2299, 50c; for 1 A.D. to 
9999 A.D., $1.00. Copyrighted, 1955. Carl Walker, 
Tusculum Station, Greeneville, Tennessee. 








POETS, WRITERS: Publish your poems and 
stories in booklet or pocket-book form, Amaz- 
ingly low-cost, Save extra dollars by promoting 
your own sales. Christmas cards printed with 
your own verse, letter or name. Complete com- 


mercial printing, typesetting, and publishing 
service, Any quantity. Write for free estimate 
on your needs. International Color Press, Box 


3331, St. Louis 10, Mo. 





MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, El 
Cajon, California. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand, Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan, Trop- 
ical Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 





WORLD FAMOUS WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
postmark! Stamped letters remailed, 25c. (coin). 
L. E. Legge, Box 251, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





INFORMATION GUIDE: Cartoonists and gag- 
writers please write for trial copy. Special! 6 
issues $1.00. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





coin. Martin, Box 1081, 


LETTER REMAILS, 25c 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage of best photography 


weather. Instruction book. PHOTO-FEATURE 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. Cramwell Books, Pub- 


lishers, Adams, Mass. 





stories and television 
Will Lozier. 


GHOST WRITING: Short 
scripts. See my ad, page 51. 





GENUINE DIAMOND rings, necklaces. Unusual 
bargain sets only $4.95. Write: Beavers, 15314-W, 
Eastwood Avenue, Lawndale, Calif. 





TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT MAIL ADDRESS. 
Fast, dependable mail forwarding service. Confi- 
dential. $2 month, guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. Rovers Service, Box 630, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 





LADIES’ HANDBAGS FROM MEXICO. Beautifully 
hand tooled. Top-grade leather. Low cost. Write 
for price list. Mexican Imports Division, AFS, 
Dept. 14, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS: Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





FREEDOM AUTHORS. Need article writers for 
newspaper ow plan. Write 601 Merritt Bldg., 
$8 & Bdwy, L.A. 14. 





BALLROOM DANCING, Murray Teacher. Lessons 
by mail. Harriet Burke, 13832 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, $2.00 postpaid. 





EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED? If irritability, ex- 
treme fatigue, moodiness, anxiety or depression 
are interfering with your getting a ‘‘kick out of 
life,’’ Kalash’s Nutritional Replacement Formula 
K-54 can help refresh your zest for living. In 
cases of emotional stress for which there was no 
organic or functional cause, Kalash Nutritional 
Replacement Formula K-54 proved 90 recent 
effective in University research tests. For the 
maximum op that can be supplied by vitamins 
and minerals in building your nutritional health, 
you need K-54—the research tested formula. 
Here’s what NEWSWEEK Magazine (Jan. 17, 
1955) said of these tests: ‘“‘A new approach to 
emotional disorders called ‘Nutritional Replace- 
ment’ is being used with considerable success. 
It was developed and is being tested by Drs. 
Andrew L. Comrey, Psychologist, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and George 
Watson, Philosopher (Research Physiological- 
Psychologist) of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who hold that certain biochemical changes 
in the body bring on mental and emotional dis- 
turbances.’’ Send for FREE booklet “‘NUTRI- 
TIONAL REPLACEMENTS—A Dramatic Ad- 
vance in Scientific Thinking | ny Problems of 
Emotional Disturbance” to pt. W, Kalash 
Vitamin Corporation, Mail ora Division, Box 
45294, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





RESEARCH PROBLEMS? We will obtain for you 
factual information on any person, place, or 
thing! $2.00 and, of course, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Cobb Research Bureau, 1415 Mount Curve 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 





IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMAR. Improve your writ- 
ing. Get ‘“‘English the Easy Way.’ Send $2 to 
— 5538 Priscilla Lane, Sacramento 20, 
Jalif. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G., Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





IS YOUR TALENT FRUSTRATED, suffering from 
rejects? Try ‘‘Features For You.”’ Tells you 
HOW to WRITE and SELL Feature Stories. It 
worked for me. It will work for you. Send 
Feature Writer, P.O. Box 987, Clearwater, Fla. 





ONE-ACT PLAYS. Five plays $1.25 including post- 
age. Money refunded on request if not satisfied. 
Herbert H. Hutner, 1655 Drexel Ave., Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


GREETING CARDS SENT POSTMARKED HOL- 
LYWOOD to your friends, 50c each, or packet 
of over a dozen color pictures of Hollywood 
sights for 75c. Write for rates on specific souv- 
enirs or your choice. Virginia Haynes, 4126 
Clayton Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. 





BARGAINS IN OFFICE SUPPLIES. List: Hutch, 
4167 Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MINNEAPOLIS POSTMARK—LETTERS remailed 
25ec each. Otto Bang, 4212 Ottawa Ave., Minne- 
apolis 16, Minn. 





A DRESS SHOP in your home. No investment. 
Liberal sales commissions. Write Bellecraft 
Fashions, 111 ZN Eigth Ave., New York. 


WRITING COURSE, ‘“‘How To Write For Money 
Right Away.’’ Like new. Bargain. Harry Bensen, 
408 Mills Rd., Joliet, Illinois. 





WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, INTELLEC- 
TUALS especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 





“OUR HEARTS SPEAK.” A beautiful bound book 
of inspiring Christian poems by new writers. 
One Dollar postpaid, Trinity Press, 6605 D. 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





SCRIBE—NEW NATIONAL WRITERS’ NEWS- 
LETTER. Latest market information and other 
material of general interest to writers. Endorsed 
by Charles Carson and Jack Woodford. Free 
copy on request. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, 
Indiana, 


RESEARCH ON ANY PERSON, PLACE, OR 
THING. $2, satisfaction guaranteed. Services Un- 
limited, Box 1701, Pueblo, Colorado. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Illinois. 











$70 WEEKLY GUARANTEED—home, spare time. 
Simplified mail oeea Immediate income 
—easy! Auditax, 34757WQ, Los Angeles 34. 





NEW ORLEANS, ANY SCENE, large glossies $3.00 
each; letters remailed 25c each; story plots, 
mystery, etc., you specify, $3.00 each, two for 
$5.00. Kent Writer’s Service, 2005 Milan. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


STRETCH YOUR DOLLAR. EAT MORE RICE. 
Recipes, 10c postage, Rice, Box 279, Richmond, 
Texas. 





ROSE—I have a highly personalized Christmas- 
ecard design for you! Madge Perry, 1197 N. East 
Ave., Sarasota, Florida. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 

you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 

spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 

toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
a. you win in all types of contests. New 
$2000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. One 
year $3.00; four months $1.00; sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 





RESEARCH BUREAU Congressional Library, All 
Departments U.S. Government, Smithsonian, 
Art Galleries, Foreign Embassies. Moderate cost. 
Suite 64, 2804 14th St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 





BOCA RATON VILLAS AND APARTMENTS right 
on the ocean—weekly or whole summer—reason- 
able to writers—a wonderful place to work. 
Owner-writer Helen Mindlin Mather-Smith, Box 
511, Boca Raton, Florida. 





IMAGINATIVE, RESOURCEFUL writer-public re- 
lations man wants to divide time between Hawaii 
and west coast. Specialties: clear, concise prose, 
layout, display, photography. Salary $500. Avail- 
able around October. Prospectus on request. 
Box X1, Writer’s Digest. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 73) 


WRITERS, CLINCH YOUR SALE with profes- 
sional quality photos. Reasonable prices. Til- 
sher, 2412 No. Strathmore Ave., So. San Gabriel, 
California. 





WANT UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY deposited in your 


mail box? Details Free! Aldensmith, 2708-\ 
Ladera, San Bernardino, Calif. 
“PSYCHIC DOMINANCE.” Rule others’ with 
thoughts. (Adults). Complete—$2. Delmar Wis- 


dom, 833 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand Sys- 
tem. Send $2.00 (Money Back Guarantee) Ster- 
ling, Great Neck 96, N. Y. 








SELF HYPNOSIS can condition your subconscious 
for positive writing success. New book shows 
how. Only $1.10. Absolute Guarantee. Speedy 
Mail Service, Appalachia, Virginia. 


LIKE CROSSWORD PUZZLES? Now YOU can 
make them for pleasure and profit! Get simple 
instructions plus marketing information, to- 
gether with list of over 30,000 words compiled 
alphabetically, and grouped ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF LETTERS EACH WORD CON- 
TAINS! Just put ’em where they go. Send $4.00 
today to William Moss, P.O. Box 6683, Long 
Beach, California. 








WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 55. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





YOUNG WRITER WITH EXCELLENT FUTURE 
desires loan of $5,9 for 5 years at 5 percent 
interest. Complete details furnished, including 
my goals, references, samples of work. Writer’s 
Digest, Box No, X2. 





WRITERS—Don’t lose sales for lack of pictures. 
We have what you need, or will get it. Lowest 
rates. Don Neal, Box 199, North Warren, Penna. 





FLOOD WANTED—TO OVERRUN MY MAIL 
BOX. As a sincere, young writer anxious to 
devote myself entirely to the literary field, I 
shall need many new editorial contacts. Stress- 
ing basic human values, I am also versatile— 
writing short stories, short shorts, articles 
essays, and poetry. Please address all corre- 
spondence to Herb Vernon, 330 Hamilton Street, 
Albany 10, New York. 





TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-7), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 








FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something Odd! Pacific, 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 

FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 


writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





SPANISH GREETING CARDS. Religious and Sec- 
ular. Birthday, Friendship, Across The Miles, 
50c each. Letters answered on customs, people, 
translations, $1.00. Lee DuPree, Listo de Correos, 
Valencia, Spain. 





WANT TO CUT LOOSE AND WRITE? Cabin in 
Florida sticks six months $100 to reputable non- 
drinker. Box 5383, Daytona Beach, Florida. 





LOS ANGELES REMAILS 25c. Classified ads air- 
mailed $1.00. Irish, 1542 Amherst Ave., Los An- 
geles 25, Calif. 





CROSSWORD CONSTRUCTORS—Puzzle sheets— 


11x13, 13x13, 15x15, 25x25—$1.50 per hundred 
=—" Assorted sizes (please specify) $1.75. 
Handy “blackout” (use with stamp pad) for 


inking in squares—$1.00. Ruth Smith, 50 Pond 
Street, North Easton, Mass, 


ti 





Chicago Market List 
(Continued from page 23) 
Jewish and other minority groups in the 
U. S. and elsewhere. Typical subjects are, 
“The American School and Jewish Educa- 


tion,” which tells how Jewish teaching is 
done Sundays and weekday afternoons 
after regular schools are dismissed and 


American Jews are opposed to religious in- 
struction of any kind in public schools. 
“Mexican-Americans, A New Political Force 
in California,” tells of the political coming- 
of-age of the more than 400,000 Mexican- 
Americans and their contribution toward 
the enrichment of democracy in California. 
“Which South Do You Mean,” is an analy- 
sis by a Southern educator of the varying 
attitudes in the South toward the 
segregation decision by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Generally one fiction short story is used 
per issue, occasionally two. Mr. Weintroub 
says he does not like to see stories, either 
fact or fiction, obviously slanted for his 
magazine. He says the writer should write 
a story to the best of his ability and it will 
be judged by him on its quality rather than 
its slant. Poetry is welcome here, brings $15 
a printed page. Fiction and non-fiction are 


non- 


paid for at 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


The Highway Traveler, published at 71 
West Lake Street, Chicago 1, is a quarterly 
that features a particular part of the coun- 
try in each issue. E. A. Jones is Editor. 
Articles should be 500 to 800 words in 
length. Manuscripts must be accompanied 
by 10 or 12 large black and white glossy 
photos. Subjects for articles can be as varied 
as travel itself. Should be about places to 
see and things to do along the highways of 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 
Spring issue has an editorial deadline of 
December 1, features Northwest and Can- 
ada; Summer deadline is March 1, features 
Northeast and Canada; Fall deadline is 
June 1, features Southwest and Mexico; 
Winter deadline is September 1, features 
Southeast. Manuscripts should be in sea- 
son. Text-and-photo package brings $25 to 
$75. Some poetry is bought at $10. 

Trailer Topics Magazine, edited by Paul 
Edwards at 28 East Jackson, Chicago 4, 
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is another magazine that uses stories about 
interesting and out-of-the way places along 
the highway. But they must be specifically 
slanted toward the trailerite—individuals 
who live and travel in mobile homes. They 
want illustrated articles about personalities 
living in trailers. Also stories about places 
of interest to visit, reports on road condi- 
tions and especially controversial subjects 
on any aspects of trailer living. Like to see 
stories about trailer parks that offer unique 
services, are in unusual locations or settings, 
or offer improvements for better living 
conditions. 

Articles should run from 1,500 to 2,500 
words. Payment is 2 cent a word. Photos 
bring a dollar each, should be 8 x 10’s. 


Christian Life Magazine is an interpre- 
tive news and business magazine for Evan- 
gelical Christians. Departments in the book 
cover World, Nation, Missions, Church at 
Work, Evangelism, Family, Audio-Visuals, 
Books, Music, Education, Science, Sunday- 
School, Radio-TV, Sports, Building and 
Equipment, Finance, People and Obituaries. 
Fiction is also included. 

Significant happenings in these various 
fields—as they relate to Evangelical Chris- 
tians—will be covered. Manuscripts are 
especially welcome which give the “how- 
we-did-it” of new ideas, program, achieve- 
ments, etc., in church and Sunday school 
activities. Articles should show not only 
what was done but how, and why it is of 
value to other churches and Sunday Schools 
to know about it. Articles should present 
anecdotes and examples of subject pre- 
sented. Should run to about 2,000 words. 

Fiction requirements are: 1,500 words 
for short-shorts; 3,000 words for shorts 
stories, and 8,000 to 12,000 words for serials. 
Stories should not be “‘preachy”’ or obviously 
point to moral, but should reflect Chris- 
tianity-in-action in life of characters. No 
limit on story subject matter, keeping in 
mind the above character-motivation. Pay- 
ment for all material is 1 cent a word and 


up, on acceptance. No cartoons, poetry or 
’ y 


fillers used. 

Christian Life offices are at 454 South 
Wabash, Chicago 5 which is also the home 
of Scripture Press. 


JOIN WRITER'S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. $1.00 
a year including subscription to Writer’s Bulle- 
tin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 
California. 





SEND 25¢ FOR TWO DELICIOUS Cheese Cake 
recipes. Maxwell, 6146 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago 
37, Apt. 301. 





DO IT YOURSELF with the PIANO IN A NUT- 
SHELL. See ad on page 55. 





SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to help you 
sell. 25c¢ (No stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 





1,001 EYE-STOPPING TITLES, Captions, Head- 
lines and Cut-Lines’’—tied-in with hundreds of 
suggested human interest illustrations. Inject 
sales appeal into your stories, articles, fillers, 
advertisements, verse, cartoons. Start an endless 
chain of titling ideas! Complete manual $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While supply lasts, gift 
copy of ‘12 Caption Formulas’? included with 
purchase of our exclusive manual. American 
Features Syndicate, Dept. 101, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





STUCK FOR PLOTS? Real-life characters? Situ- 
ations? See advertisement page 47 





SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, published monthly by National 
Association of Gagwriters, $4 per year. Write 
George Lewis, P. O. Box 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York City. 





POETS, WRITERS of Friendly Inspiring Poems, 
An opportunity to have your approved poem in- 
cluded in our forthcoming book “OUR HEARTS 
SPEAK,” second edition. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars as to types 
of poems suitable. Trinity Press, 6605 W. Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





PROFESSIONAL CORRESPONDENT will answer 
letters promptly when 25c is enclosed. Jenna 
Veave, Marion Center, Penna. 





MAKE BIG MONEY—learn cartooning. Free les- 
son, Vikari, 468 3rd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 

TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) 





New York 19 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, non a 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST Ag. 5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Scripture Press also publishes Power and 
My Counsellor. Power is for teen-agers and 
young adults. My Counsellor is for 9 to 
13-year olds. 

Power wants personality sketches of living 
individuals with strong emphasis on his re- 
lationship to God through Christ. Written 
to interest the middle teen-age group, but 
do not write down. Style should be brisk and 
racy, but in good taste. The personality 
must be a Christian of at least two years’ 
standing, must be colorful and have some- 
thing that would interest and challenge 
teen-agers. Length should be about 5 or 
6 double-spaced typewritten pages. 

Biographies should be sprightly written 
stories of heroes whose exploits and Chris- 
tian testimony would interest and inspire 
Christian teens. Included would be preach- 
ers, missionaries, statesmen and inventors. 
Length: same as for personality sketches. 

In fiction, stories are wanted that are 
dramatic, moving and plausible about in- 
dividuals who demonstrate that Christian 
testimony has a bearing on all of life’s 
temptations, choices, problems, and deci- 
sions. Six typewritten pages is the desired 
length for fiction. No limit on subject as 
long as stories will appeal to teen-agers and 
follow Christian principles listed. 


My Counsellor wants historical-biograph- 
ical stories about great Christian men and 
women of the past in true adventures and 
exploits. Could be about missionaries, but 
this is not a requirement. “The Bravest 
Jungle Scout” is one title used under this 
listing. 

Personality sketches should be about 
young, living Christians from the ages of 
11 to the teens who have made achieve- 
ments in sports, scholastic competition, and 
other areas. One example is, “How I Be- 
came a Golf Champ.” Adults whose occu- 
pations or professions would be intriguing 
to 9 to 13-year olds—such as a jet plane 
pilot, nurse, etc.—are good copy for per- 
sonality sketches. 

In fiction the need is for stories with a 
valid problem and exciting plot having to 
do with Christian life. Use mostly contem- 
porary stories of American life, occasionally 
use missionary fiction and stories based on 
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lesser known documented history. True 
stories also used, should be constructed simi- 
lar to fiction, except that story should have 
one character with one problem. Indicate 
that the story is true, and note any changes 
of names, places, etc., used to disguise real 
character. Titles used under this listing 
have been: “School Hater,” “The Broken 
Lamp,” and “All Marbles and Baseball.” 

Lengths for fiction and non-fiction for 
Power and My Counsellor should be 5 or 
6 double-spaced typewritten pages. At least 
one fiction story is used in each weekly issue 
of both papers, My Counsellor, sometimes 
uses two. Quizzes, crossword puzzles, and 
fillers needed, if they relate to Bible or 
Christian life. 

Fiction and non-fiction for both books 
bring from $20 to $30. Photos used are 
paid for from $2.50 to $4.00 each. Other 
material runs about 1 cent a word. 

A brand new illustrated writers guide is 
just off the press. Send 6c postage and ask 
for “Tips To Writers.” 

Another religious publication is the 
Christian Advocate at 740 North Rush St., 
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Write 120 Words Per 
Minute—Age No 
Obstacle—Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 
sound, substantial future. Na- 
tionally used in leading offices 
and Civil Service; also by exec- 
utives, students, etc. 120 words 
per minute—50% FASTER 
than Civil Service requirements. 
Over 300,000 taught at home 
or through classroom instruc- 
tion. Typing available. 32nd 


year. The very low cost will 

surprise you. Schools in over 

400 cities in U.S., Canada, 

Cuba and Hawaii. 

Write for FREE Booklet to: 
School of 





Dept. 6708-5, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 





Masters 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand and 
Gains Success 


“With SPEED- 
WRITING short- 
hand I can say I 
am getting some- 
where! em- 
ployer is pleased 
with my improve- 
ment. My present 
speed is 120 words 
per minute. I ad- 
vise anyone to take 
SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand.’’ — Miss 
Dorothy Dixon, 
Rose Bud, Ark. 


+4 2 









Writers often rush their “brain chil- 
dren” too soon out into the rough-and- 
tumble world of editors, deadlines, limited 
space, and rejections. 

By sending the mss. first to the WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST Criticism Department, a 
writer learns how to improve it to meet 
editorial demands, and where the mss. 
has the best chances of selling. Don’t 
lead your brainchild astray—send it to 
WRITER’S DIGEST today. 

Your mss. is carefully read by WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST editors, who keep close 
contact with the editors, producers, and 
publishers buying all types of writing 
from free-lancers. 


three-act plays. 





“You Take the High Road...” 





The rates for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own manuscripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words—entire mss. edited. 

Radio and Television Plays—$6.00 for 30-minute or one-act plays; $15.00 for one-hour or 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 


about their WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


work, 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 


Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 


Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 


finish their "best-story-so-far."" 


Send a friend a copy at our expense. 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 











Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CJ Send me the next I10 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $2.00. 


[1] Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 


Name 


Address 





City State 


MITT iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiititiiitiittt ttt ttt 
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Chicago, Ill., edited by T. Otto Nall. 
Wanted here are human-interest articles 
with a 1,500 word limit. Little fiction is 
used. Requirements are similar to Christian 
Life, except that approach is from Meth- 
odist viewpoint. 

Use articles on personal religion or ser- 
mons and “mind-stretching” articles on 
world problems as seen from a Christian 
standpoint. Both fiction and non-fiction 
bring $35 and up. Payment is on accept- 
ance and a special allowance is made for 
photos. 

The Marian is a Catholic magazine pub- 
lished by the order of Marian Fathers at 
2334 South Oakley Avenue, Chicago 8. 
Articles about Catholics and Catholicism 
are wanted. Must be about 1500 words. 
Short fiction stories are used of not more 
than 2,000 words. Biographical sketches of 
Catholic personalities should emphasize how 
religion helps a person in his profession or 
job. Fiction should be wholesome, family- 
type fiction with a Christian theme. Sub- 
jects for fiction are not limited, but must 
conform to tenets of Catholic religion. Pay- 
ment for all material is 1 cent a word, on 
publication. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 South Wabash, 
Chicago 5. This is a big (9x12) monthly 
for children, with stories, articles, craft ideas, 
slanted to boys and girls, aged 3-12. The 
charming, young redheaded editor, Lillian 
Davidson, buys all material free lance ex- 
cept craft ideas and science articles. 

Her fiction needs range from 700-2,100 
words in length and should be slanted to- 
wards particular age groups. “I use about 
5 new stories per issue, usually a one-pager 
for the pre-school child, and a couple of 
stories for the 6-8 and 8-12 groups. We also 
use some serials, about 6 installments of 
1,400 words each, but want to see entire 
story at outset.” 

“The main problem with much of the 
fiction that comes in is that it talks down 
to children, it doesn’t see things through the 
child’s eye. We don’t use any word lists,” 
Miss Davidson says, “the main difference in 
writing for the younger child is in the plot 
line. A short story for the pre-school child 
should have a simpler plot than the longer 
story for a ten-year old.” 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 




















Careers . Religious Journalism... 2.50 
Wolsele 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Maren Elwoo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
aul W. Kearney 
The Literary ee eee 3.75 
Malcolm Cowley 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 2.50 
Maren Elwood 
A Practical Guide to Writing.... 2.00 
Mortimer Lait 
Science Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
. Sprague de Camp 
Successful Interviewing 3.75 
arr 
Successful Living. ..... 75 
Chesser 
Writers: Here’s How............ 1. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notes on His Trade..... .50 
Montague 
Writing Non-Fiction........ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Writing of Biography............ 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The hy iting of Fiction.......... 00 
offman 
waaine for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing to Sell..... . 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power 3.50 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
Bade Drawih@.........5... 4.00 
Louis Priscilla 
How to Create Gags........... 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
Taylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 5.00 | 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 | 
Soderman & O'Connell 
Mystery Fiction ............... 3.00 
Rode 
Outline of Criminology......... 3.50 
Morehead 
The Traffic in Narcotics....... 4.50 
Anslinger and Tompkins 
Writing Detective & weinied 
Fiction, Burack ~oe. S00 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets. . . 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
Claudia Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction......... 3.00 
hitney 





FREE Pocket Secretary 
on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by WriTER’s DiceEst as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 





not thoroughly satisfied. 


BOOKS 


‘for writers 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 


Writing . ~~ one 
Society ‘of "Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article 
Writing for Money.......... . 3.75 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing. ... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals........ 2.50 
R. Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction .......... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher amepaper 
Syndicate Section .. . 1.00 
Summer Theatres. ... . 1.45 
Where & How to Sell Your 
Pictures ..... NY : . 2.00 
Writer’s Market saci 4.00 
Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.00 
Burack 
Great Novelists and Their Novels. 3.00 
Somerset Maugham 
How to Write a Novel........... 3.50 
omro. 
Novel in the Making osoe SAD 
Mary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel. . . 2.00 
Jzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work = 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting.......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 


Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction........ 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

Plots That Sell eiwinwawees 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices. ...... 3.75 


Walter S. Campbell 











POETRY & VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 


Stanton Coblentz 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 


Clement Wood 
First Principle of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise 

Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged aes Dictionary 
Clement Wood 


our Own Poems 


2.00 


3.00 | 


2.50 
2.00 
5.00 


Writing and Selling nee Cc we 
Of 


erse, Barr 
Writing Light Verse. 
Richard Armour 


RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television 
Kaufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing 
Josephine Niggli 
Television Writing 
obert S. Greene 
Television Writing & Selling 
E. B. Roberts 
—— for Television 
es 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry & Van den Bark 
Guan Religion 
Bouquet 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Dreams and Nightmares. . . 
adfiel 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
Radford 
English Grammar Simplified 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English, Frank Colby 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property... 
Psychiatry Today..... 
Stafford-Clark 
Roget's Thesaurus : 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed 
Western Words ae 
Who —— That? 


Phillip 
The Word — 


Basescu 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Love Story Writing... 
Daisy Bacon 

Professional Short Story Writing 
Mowery 

Short Story Writing 
Tremaine 

Short Story Writing for Profit 
Blackiston 

Story Writing 
Mirrieless 

Write the Short Short.... 
Maren Elwood 


Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story 
Collett 
Writing—from Idea to Printed 
Page, Gundell .. 


moO 
“I 
ou 


2.50 


7.00 
1.00 


4.95 
1.00 


3.50 


. LS 


6.95 


1.50 
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1.90 
6.00 
3.00 
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Name 
Address .... 


City 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 


Payment of $ 


State 


enclosed 

















FOR REAL JOB SECURITY — get on 1.C.S. diploma! 
You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at your 
own pace. No interference with work or social life. 
I. e 4 is the oldest and a home-study school. 277 courses. 
Business, industrial, engineering, academic,high school. 
Direct, job related. Complete lesson and answer service. No 
scrimping. Piploma to graduates. Write for 3 free books— 
“How to Succeed” gold mine plus Career Catalog (Mention 
field of training desired) and sample lesson (Math) 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 81083H, Scranton 9, Penna. 








A-1 TYPING PLUS 


roved in many details: Spelling, 
— | hrases, compounding, etc. Boot 


Your manuscript i 

unctuation, awkwar 
engths a specialty. ood bond, one 
thousand includes return postage. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


carbon. 








SONGWRITERS: 


FREE revision_of your poem—this month. Poem set to 
music, $5.00. et your songs made in the Studio where 
the hit song: “WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE 
ROCKIES” was made, and get the very best. We show 
you the right ways for going ahead in the right channels 
for success. Send today and be on your way as a song- 
writer. We can give you any music service. 


PARAMOUNT 


1944 Linwood Toledo, Ohio 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








SAVE ON SUPPLIES 


White Bond 8!4x11, $1.60 per ream; Yellow Second 
Sheets, 75c per ream; — Paper, $1.65 per 100 
sheets; Typewriter Ribbons, 70c; No. 10 Envelopes, 60c 
per 100; Blue Mss. Covers, O55 for $1.10. Send for 


complete list: FARCO 


Box 2501 San Antonio 6, Texas 








LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Promptly and accurately on fine 20-lb. bond paper. 
Includes extra first and last page and carbon copy. I 
make minor corrections if desired, and mail 60c 
per 1,000 words plus postage. 











ED JORDAN 
1205 E. Vermont Street polis 2, Indi 
REVISION—GHOSTING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghosting, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FREE marketing advice. 

Furthermore, we will ghost-write your speeches, lectures, 
— and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. Modest 


CONTINENTAL A es & SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
Main P. O. Box 62 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 











Miss Davidson does not care to see any 
fantasies, about brownies and fairies, stories 
about personified clouds, caterpillars, ete, 
Otherwise she has few taboos, except the 
obvious ones when writing for children, no 
gruesome violence, cruelty, controversial 
issues or prejudice. 


She likes seasonal stories—stories about 
summer outings and picnics or winter 
sports, etc., and buys these about six months 
ahead. She is particularly interested in see- 
ing some good humor and adventure 
stories, and likes her fiction packed with 
dialogue. No obvious moralizing either. 


“Hundred League Boots,” a story for 
boys and girls 8-12, in the February issue 
is a good adventure story with a childlike 
concept. One of her favorites for smaller 
children was “Where was Teressa? in the 
March issue. This has a simple plot, but it 
deals with an experience common to many 


children. 


On non-fiction, Miss Davidson is in- 
terested in a wide variety of subjects. Length 
here is usually one to two pages (700-1400 
words). “We like off-trail stories about in- 
teresting places,—something a child isn’t 
likely to have heard about in school. Bio- 
graphical sketches of famous people are 
good—especially if the writer can tell some- 
thing colorful about the person’s childhood. 
Articles about interesting hobbies or profes- 
sions, written from the child’s viewpoint— 
like one entitled “The Funniest Men on 
Earth”—an article on clowns. Another Miss 
Davidson liked was “A Smart Elephant”— 
telling about Big Babe, of the Ringling 
Brothers Circus. Ideas for hobbies—“Let’s 
Make Movies,” was one in that line. 


Poetry, from the child’s point of view is 
bought here at 50c a line. She would also 
like to see some simple one-act plays that 
children could produce themselves and also 
buys some songs. 


Word rate here usually runs 2% cents 
and up on publication. Address all scripts 
to Miss Davidson. 

(Part II Next Month) 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers * seriously interested in writing this type fiction, 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ter of homework, 


correspondence. 


“.. . While nobobdy can teach genius, 
* genius itself must learn the machinery of 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
it is one of the few 
arts of which much can be taught by 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


“TI have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, in- 
telligent and helpful. I believe it would 
be of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


New Opportunities Now 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Read What Students Say 
About How Palmer 
Helped Them Succeed 


Doar Sells One Story to 
Post, CBS Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to Post, 
next to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for ‘Robert 
Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: ‘‘After start- 
ing with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. ‘My writing has improved, 
it’s easier too.”,— J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 





Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 


“What I learned about 
magazine writing from 
Palmer Institute has been 
invaluable to me ever 
since,” writes Keith Mon- 
roe, widely known writer 
whose articles have appeared in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, American, Read- 
ers Digest, True, Argosy and other top 
pay magazines. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer For 
Success 


“T had never written a 
line in my life before 
f starting the Palmer 
' course, yet after complet- 
ing only a few lessons I 
; started to market my ar- 
ticles. If I could personally meet each 
prospective Palmer student, I know I 
could convince him of the value of Palmer 
training. Anyone who likes to write and 
will follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed.”—Hugh G. Jarman, 
Montreal, Que. (Mr. Jarman is now edi- 
tor of a Canadian magazine.) 





How to Learn to Make Good Money Writing for 
Magazines, TV-Radio and Special Journals 


If you’ve been reading the writers’ magazines 
lately, you will have noticed the statements of 
editors saying how earnestly they are searching 
for new writers. A man’s magazine editor says, 
“Besides strong first person adventure stories and 
articles, we are interested in science subjects, 
medicine and unusual experiences $500, 
$750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard time 
getting 5,000-word fiction of interest to men— 
$750 base rate. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, “We 
need writers for westerns, comedies, mysteries, and 
especially for half-hour dramatic shows.” 


Send for This FREE BOOK Today! 


If ever there was a time for you to “cash in” on the op- 
portunities for new and better writers, it’s now! So you 
can actually see for yourself just how Palmer’s professional 
writer-instructors can help you put life, action, real sala- 
bility into your stories, we make this free offer: We'll 
send you a free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” telling how our proven home study course actu- 
ally teaches, and describing fields of opportunities of both 
new and established writers; also a Typical Lesson Pack- 
age showing how we can help you smooth out “rough” 
spots and capitalize on your natural writing ability. Others 
are succeeding—so should you. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Approved: National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
Desk J-85, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE i. 





Approved for 
Veterans 











Paimer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-85 
# Please send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘‘The 
' Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may in- 
! crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman 
- will call. Please print clearly. 

t' Mr. ) 

8 = Mrs. } 

t Miss } 

! 

t 

' 

t 

i 


Address 
City 


. Zone _ ee eee 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 








Those Who Have Attained 
Prominence in Other Fields 


Secure Professional Help 
When They Write Their 


OB HOPE had the assistance of 
CB Pete Martin when he wrote Have 
Tux, Will Travel. Rocky Grazi- 


ano was aided by Rowland Barber with 

his autobiography, Somebody Up There 

Likes Me. The Lonely Sky was bylined 

by William Bridgeman, with Jacqueline Hazard handling the editing. Wally 
Cox wrote Mr. Peepers, a Sort of Novel with the help of William Redfield. 
And Bernard Ederer had the collaboration of Charles Carson when he wrote 
Through Alaska’s Back Door. 

Professional attainment in any field is seldom possible without expert 
guidance. The actor has his drama coach, the business man has his C.P.A., 
and the writer has his literary consultant. There will always be a handful of 
unpublished scribes who will insist that no one can help them, but persons of 
stature will go on finding their success by reaching for it—not by arguing 
with it. 

Through the past score of years I have assisted several hundred writers 
with manuscript editing, revision and corrective analysis. The testimonials 
vou have read on this page from month to month tell of the results. Perhaps 
you, too, can become a success story in my growing files. 





Write today for my free folder entitled 
LITERARY HELP. It tells you what | 
do for writers and how we get started. 





Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 

















